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Head Master of the 
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School Board Supplies. 


Blank Order Book 


On Treasurer of School District. 


In response to inquiries from School Officers for a 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or ‘Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 


Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Open. Book Containing Three 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. 


Books Printed to Special Order: 


With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, in- 
cluding Name of Treasureer if desired, printed in good style. 
Book Comnioten Three Hundred Orders, $3.00. 

We have also been printing Special Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- 
ships and School Districts, at same rate and in same form as 
above, with changes desired. 


Twelve Blank Financial Statements tor Publishin 
the Financial Account of School District, as Require 
by law.—$r1.00, 

Thirty Agreements (The New 
Form.)—$1.00. 


with Teachers. 


aa The Penns Swauetin District Register 
will be ordered at Publishers’ rates ($4.50 by express or $5.00 
by mail), to amy School Board desiring it, and remitting 
amount here named with order for the book. 

For Specimen Order Blanks, Statements, Agreements, etc., 


address 
J. P. McCASKEY, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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N asermon to students at Harvard Uni- 
| versity, Phillips Brooks spoke as follows: 
‘The great hunger is for life. Life is in- 
definable, but we can recognize its results. 
Life is effectiveness. It enters a tree, and 
the tree bears fruit. It enters a man, and 
he accomplishes what no other has done or 
can do. Ina university like Harvard, men 
of life are very powerful. By noting them 
we can realize what sort of a mission was 
Christ’s. He was not a group of actions, 
but was a life giver. Men lived by him. 
All life to Jesus was God’s life. He would 
set every man into the universal life. He 
calls it faith, love, obedience. The thought 
of obedience has been debased He who 
obeys nothing does not live. Obedience is 
sharing life. The laws of a university are 
iue utterance of her nature. When God 
states a law he states a necessity of life. Sa 
obedience to the laws of a university, or the 
laws of God, is partaking of the life of the 
university, or of the life of God. Many 
fear too much life. Jesus says the full life 
is the only safe life. Live to obey; obey 
and live. To avoid the lie is not Christ’s 
law of knowledge and belief, but to find the 
truth. ‘True Christians believe that what 
ought to be will be, ultimately. The real 
is not living except as it lives in the ideal; 
man is not living except as he lives in God.’’ 


MIND AND HeEartT.—‘‘It is the curse of | 


England,’’ said Laurence Oliphant, ‘‘that its 
intellect can see truths which its heart will 
not embody.’’ ‘‘Morbid activity of the 


national brain, utterly deranged action of 
the national heart, 


**— this, he thought, was 
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| the unmistakable symptom of an unhealthy 
| national life. The difficulty may not have 
grown so large the impetuous mind 
Oliphant was wont tothink. But the 

plenty of evidence that he put his fi 

very accurately on one rather 
weakness of our modern life. 
world through, and the intellectual activity 
of our time is perhaps, without precedent 
There is always a tendency in men to 
that wnat they are doing is the one thing 
that needs to be done, and that the work of 
laborers in other fields amounts to little or 
to nothing. Thus the people who stand 
for intellect are easily persuaded that this is 
the one guiding and regenerating power by 
which the future is to be made better than 
| the past. Sentiment is to them of small ac- 
count, and emotion a power to be dreaded 
or depised according to the degree of its 
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| trusiveness into the realm of ideas. This 1s 
| a threatening sign of the times, because the 
disuse of any faculty of human nature must 


inevitably lead to its decline, and because, as 
a matter of fact, the world is just as depen- 
dent upon right feelings as it has ever been. 
THE classics possess a charm quite inde- 
pendent of their genius. I[t is not their 
genius only which makes them attractive. 
It is the classic life—the life of the people 

| of that day. It is the image, here only to 
be seen, of our highest natural powers in 
their freshest vigor. It is the unattainable 
grace of the prime of manhood. It is the 
pervading sense of youthful beauty. Hence, 
while we have elsewhere great poems and 
| great histories, we never find again that 
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universal radiance of fresh life which makes 
even the most commonplace relics of classic 
days models for our highest art. The com 
mon workman of those times breathed the 
atmosphere of the gods. What are now the 
orraments of our museums were the every- 
pay furniture of sitting and sleeping rooms. 
In the great movements of their literature 
we can taste this pure inspiration most 
largely ; but even the most commonplace 
fragments of a classic writer are steeped in 
the waters of the same fountain. Those 
who compare the mcecderns with the ancients, 
genius for genivs, have no difficulty in 
claiming for the former cquality, 1f not 
victory. But the issue is mistaken. To 
conibine the highest powers of intellect with 
the freshest of youth was possible only once, 
and that is the glory of the classic nations. 
The inspiration which is drawn by the man 
from the memory of those whem he loved 
and admired in the spring of his life is 
drawn by the world now frm the study of 
Giecce and Rome. The world goes back 
to its youth, in hopes to become young 
again, and delights to dwell on the feats 
achieved by the companions cf those Gays. 
Beneath whatever was wrong and foolish, it 
requires that beauty of a fresh nature which 
never ceases to delight. And the sins and 
vices of that joyous time are passed over 
with the levity with which men thirk of 
their young companions’ follhes.— Zem/P/e. 
To judge no one harshly, to misconceive 
no nian’s motives, to believe things are what 
they seem to be until they are proved other- 
wise, to temper judgment with mercy, surely 
is quite as good as to build up churches, to 
establish asylums, and to found colleges. 


Tue New York Central railway, in its ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair, will strikingly 1l- 
lustrate the wonderful improvements that 
have been made in railway transportation by 
showing a magnificent complete vestibuled 
train, and alongside of it a reproduction of 
the first train of cars u:éd in this country, 
the cars of which resembled old-fashloned 
stage coaches. ‘The American Ostrich 
Company has sent to Chicago for exhibition 
at the World’s Fair, thirty birds from its os- 
trich farm at Fall Brook, San Diego county, 
California. The ostriches have been sent 
on thus early in order that they may become 
throughly acclimated by the time the Fair 
opens, and appear at their best. 


T. W. Hiccinson writes in //arfer’s 
Bazar, that the two bocks oftenest found 
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in the homes of English peasants—after the 
Bible and Pilgrim’s Pr: gress—are the works 
of Americans: ‘' Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ 
and the ‘‘ Wide, Wide Woild’”’ He says 
these are read until they are worn out, while 
the very names of Scott and Dickens are 
often unknown to these same readers. 





Musc_e Bui_pinc.—To understand your 
own movements, study the joints and how 
best touse them. As a higher branch of 
physical inquiry, strive to acquire a perfect 
c(. 6rdination between mind and n.uscle, 
and thus learn to control and relax the mus- 
cles by a mere effort of the will; do this 
both in groups and sparately. Having 
gained this power, when you wish to expend 
a little superfluous energy, get into the 
country and have a good run. Should the 
tyranny of environment forbid that, then 
do the next best thing, which is walking. 
If you wish to acquire any physical accom- 
plishments, boxing, wiestling, fencing, prac- 
tise under some good teacher. Swimming 
you can learn by yourself, though not so 
well on dry land; or rather you ought to 
have learned that 1n early childhood. * Buy 
a bicycle or a horse, if you think it will pay 
for its keep. Or best of all, if you are 
young enough, learn totumble. After you 
have mastered that art, you can acquire all 
the others by merely locking on at them; 
as least, such has been my experience. To 
know how to do these things 1s all very well 
in its way; like the beans of the late A. 
Ward, they are cheerful fruits if taken mod- 
erately. But if you practise any of them 
with the idea of gaining health thereby, you 
will find, and perhaps when it is too Jae to 
mend matters, that you have made a large 
mistake. Such is not the way to life, phy- 
sically speaking. Use judgment, and take 
this as your motto: Govd air and plenty of 
it for the blood, good food for the murcles, 
and good sense 1n using all your parts and 
belongings.— Zawin Check/ey. 


Nexvous HEFapaAcHE.—No better cure 
can be tried than the following: Slip cff 
your bedice and bare your neck. Twist 
your hair into a loose knot on the top of 
your head. Then take asponrge and a basin 
of hot water, just as hot as you can bear it; 
pass the hot wet sponge slowly and steadily 
over the face and forehead for eight or ten 
times, keeping the sponge as hot as it can 
be borne. By that time your face will look 
and feel as if it were parboiled. But don’t 
worry. Then bathe the back of the neck 
as you have done the face, carrying the 
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sponge each time well up the back of the | target before it falls at all. 


head. Keep this up for the same length of 
time; then, without locking at yourself in 
the glass, because that would be sure to dts- 
qiiet you, dry your face and neck softly and 
zo and lie down flat on your back. Close 
your eyes and think of just this one thing: 
How heavy you are on the couch, and how 
easily it supports you. That is really an 
impor'ant part of the cure. Lie there for 
half an hour, if you don’t fallasleep, as you 
probably will. Then get up and take the 
deferred look in the glass. The tired look 
is gone; the muscles have regained their 
tone; the wrinkles have disappeared. You 
look like your younger sister. Best of all, 
the darting pain in the head and the pessi- 
mism of the soul have gone too. 
* 


A CORRESP°NDENT of a religious paper 
has this to say about the music that ts only 
becoming the order of the day in the 
services of the congregation and Sunday- 
school: ‘*I attended a church last Sunday 
and heard for an anthem an adaptation from 
a well known popular opera. I stayed to 
Sunday-school and heard, [I am not certain 
what, but apparently selections from Mother 
Goose. Bz-tween the ‘ high art’ of the choir 
and the doggerel of the infant class, the 
lover of church music has a hard time. 
Talking once with a gentleman who for 
nearly twenty years had been organist in 
one the larg: st churches in America, in re- 
sponse to a question hesaid: ‘ The highest 
compliment ever paid my playing was by a 
pastor who said it always helped his prayers.’ 
I have been wondering since how far our 
church playing helps church praying.”’ 


Money with a blessing has a value that 
money without a blessing cannot have. A 
bank note is dependent for its value on the 
worth of the institution that it represents, 
and which guarantees it, not on the fineness 
of its paper or the largeness of its promised 
pay. A contribution in aid of a worthy 
cause is dependent for its value on its guar- 
antee from H'm who giveth the increase in 
both the material and the moral world, not 
on its nominal amount or the showiness of 
its proffer.—S. S. Zimes. 


THE trajectory of a thing is the path of a 
bullet— or anything else passing through the 
air—from the gun to the place where it 
strikes. Generally the word is applied only 
to bullets and cannon balls. In shooting at 
an object near at hand you aim point blank, 
because the bullet practically reaches the 
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Bat when you 
fire at a distant object you must aim above 
it, so that the bullet may have room to fall 
and yet hit the object. The desire of every 
marksman is to get a trajectory as flit as 
possible, so that the bullet shall have no 
need of falling very far. A flit trajectory 
is obtained by increasing the speed of the 
bullets, by diminishing their siz: and in- 
creasing the powdercharge. The rifles used 
in France and Austria are said to give very 
flit trajectories. The trajectories of our 
American rifi-s are high, and at a thousand 
yards the bullet passes many feet above the 
ground at the highest point of its trajectory. 





Trura must be grounded in a person, 
and be vindicated in a life; then it becomes 
a reality, then it appeals to men, then it 
flows along its divinely appointed channel, 
from life to life, from heart to heart, from 
spirit to spirit.— 7. 7. Afunger. 


CauGHT IN His Uwn Trap —A half: 
starved fox, that was rambliny near the sea- 
shore, happened to spy a party of young 


crabs jist coming out of the water. ‘ De. 
licious morsels!’’ exclaimed R-eynard, 
smacking his hips. ‘*I would not have 


missed this ramble for anything. Here am 
I with an empty stomach, and I feel sure 
my qiick-witted brain is more than a match 
for all the dull, thick headed crabs in the 
sea.’’ Sosaying, he skipped lightly toward 
the crabs, which extended their claws when 
they saw the four-footed creature approach- 
ing. 

‘*Not so fast, my good fellows,’’ cried 
the fox, in a courtly tone. ‘ [ only wish to 
make your acquaintance. The truth is, I 
came down to the seashore on purpose this 
morning, and have traveled without partak 
ing of any breakfast in order to get a 
glimpse of your elegant persons.”’ 

‘“‘Ah!’’ exclaimed the crabs, ‘* my dear 
sir, your fine words sound very sweet to us 
crabs, for we have never been admired be- 
fore, and most creatures in the sea shun our 
a‘ quaintance instead of seeking it. But let 
us give a word of warning: do not come too 
near the sea, for the tide is just coming up, 
and unless you can live under water as we 
can you will soon be drowned.”’ 

‘*Ha!”’ thought the fox, ‘‘ these wily 
crabs are not so stupid as I thought, for I 
see they wish to get rid of me; however, I 
will not leave them, come what may, till I 
have made a meal of them.’’ Immediately 
acting on this thought, the crafty beast sprang 
toward one of the crabs, when a tremendous 
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wave came and swallowed up the whole 
party of crabs and fox. The crabs were 
accustomed to this and delighted in the 
briny bath, but not so Master Reynard, 
for in a few moments he was choked, and 
the whole party of merry crabs had the 
pleasure of dining on his welcome carcass. 

Moral—Sly persons are frequently caught 
in their own nets, just as the fox was. 





THERE is quite a fever for planting wal- 
nut trees for the nuts and for timber. There 
are many places in the Union where they 
ought to be very successful. The premium 
spots are on hilly slopes where there is a 
regular winter temperature. Where there 
is a liability to warm spells in February or 
early in March, the catkins are brought for- 
ward in advance of the fertile flowers, and 
there is no crop through lack of pollen. 
There are trees about Philadelphia a hun- 
dred years old or more which bear full crops 
two years out of three.—Afechan’s Monthly. 





As the water that passes from the moun- 
tain kisseth in its way to the ocean every 
field that bordereth the rivers, as it tarrieth 
not in any place, even so Fortune visiteth 
the sons of men. Her motion is incessant ; 
she will not stay; she is unstable as the 
winds. How, then, wilt thou hold her? 
When she kisseth thee thou art blessed ;_ be- 
hold, as thou turnest to thank her, she is 
gone unto another.— Chafone. 





COULD we with ink the ocean fill, 
Were the whole earth of parchment made, 
Were ev'ry blade of grass a quill, 
And ev'ry man a scribe by trade— 
To write the love of God above, 
Vould drain the ocean dry! 
Nor would the roll contain the whole, 
Though stretched from sky tosky ! 





Every faculty which isa receiver of pleas- 
ure has an equal penalty put on its abuse. 
It is to answer for its moderation with its 


life.—R. W. Emerson. 





Stupy and love the works of God—they 
are better worth reading than the words of 
man. . .In happy moments they will 
make you happier; in friendless moments 
they will give you companionship; in 
troubled moments they will breathe you 
peace.— Canon Farrar. 


I saw two children, the boy, I suppose, 
about twelve a fine, golden-haired Scotch 
laddie, with bare feet, carefully mended 
clothes, a worn bonnet, and bright, open, 
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ruddy face, aglow with health. Clinging 
to him was the most fragile fairy, with long 
brown ringlets of a fashion of 40 years ago, 
great blue eyes, and, alas!—for her exquis- 
ite face -eemed destined to blossom into 
superior beauty—a bent and twisted limb, 
and a crutch which held her up with one 
arm, while the strong boy steered her with 
the other. They had not yet gained the 
object which they sought, and I wandered 
after them, not from mere curiosity, but 
drawn by the magnetic attachment that 
seemed to radiate from one to the other. 
‘* Now, Jessie,’’ said the boy, ‘‘it will be 
all right; you just hold on.’’ ‘‘ But, Jock, 
the pennies will nae buy it, Idoubt.’’ **Oh, 
never you mind, we'll see.’’ Then they 
came full in front of the object of their 
search. It was a dwarf rose, Tull of bloom, 
and the boy, with all the certainty of 
youth, stepped forward to the old woman. 
‘* Please, mem, d’ye ken what may be the 
price of yon!’’ Then his face fell, for the 
price was evidently far beyond the coppers 
which he held so tightly in his little hand. 
He just whispered to the girl, a great tear 
gathered in her eye and rolled slowly down 
the beautiful face. I stepped forward, but 
some one was before me, and the boy and 
girl passed out of that crowded show, the 
boy holding the plant with his protecting 
arm so proudly, and the girl her face shin- 
ing with a joy that words fail to tell. 

LET us learn that we can never be lonely 
or forsaken in this life. Shall they who 
have gone before forget us because they are 
‘made perfect?’’ Shall they love us less 
bec ause they now have power to love us 
more? If we forget them not, shall they 
not remember us with God? No trial, then, 
can isolate us, no sorrow can cut us off from 
the communion of saints. Kneel down, and 
you are with them; lift up your eyes, and 
the heavenly world, high above all pertur- 
bation, hangs serenely overhead.— Cardina/ 


Manning. 





WHat A PENNY WILL Do.—Some day 
when your pupils have become restless, read 
the following to them, and have them ex- 
plain how debts amounting to seven cents 
can be paid with ome cent. An account 
reaches us of a financial transaction which 
took place in an office, no matter where. 
By some means or other it happened that 
the office boy owed one of the clerks sAree 
cents, the clerk owed the cashier /wo cents, 
and the cashier owed the office boy fwo 
cents. The office boy, having a cent in his 
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pocket, concluded to diminish his debt, and 
therefore handed the bronze over to the 
clerk, who in turn, paid half of his debt by 
giving the coin to the cashier. The latter 
handed the penny to the office boy, remark- 
ing: ‘*NowI owe you onlyacent.’’ The 
office boy again passed the penny to the 
clerk, who passed it back to the cashier, 
who passed it back to the office boy, and 
the latter squared all accounts by paying it 
to the clerk, thereby discharging the entire 
debt. —X indergarten Magazine. 

THe elder Baron Rothschild had the 
walls of his bank placarded with the follow 
ing curious maxims: 

Carefully examine ev 
business. 

Be prompt in everything. 

Take time to cunsider, and then decide 
quickly. 

Dare to go forward. 

Bear troubles patiently. 

Be brave in the struggle of life. 

Maintain your integrity as a sacred thing. 

Never tell business lies. 

Make no useless acquaintances. 

Never try to appear something more than 
you are. 

Pay your debts promptly. 

Learn how to risk your money at the 
right moment. 

Shun strong liquor. 

Employ your time well. 

Do not reckon upon chance. 

Be polite to everybody. 

Never be discouraged. 

Then work hard and you will be certain 
to succeed.—Ayenda Printemps. 


ery detail of your 


THE preponderance of the foreign popula- 
tion in Chicago is simply overwhelming. 
The figures of the last census show that the 
Amcrican-born population is only 292, 463, 
while the German-born citizens alone num- 
ber 384,958. Then come the Irish with 
215.534; Bohemians, 51 000; Poles, 52,- 
000 ; Swedes, 46,000 ; Norwegians, 44,000; ; 
English, 33,000; French, 13,c0o0; Scotch, 
11,000; Russias, 10,000; Danes, 10,000; 
Italians, 10,000; with the balance made up 
of Welsh, Roumanians, Huns, Canadians, 
Swiss, Belgians and others. 


You cannot set the world right, or the 


times, but you can do something for the 
truth, and all you can do will certainly tell, 
if the work you do is for the Master who 
gives you your share, and so the burden of 
responsibility is lifted off. This assurance 


“WHY, MAN, I LIVE 
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makes peace, satisfaction and possi- 
bleeven in the partial work done upon earth. 
Go to the man who is carving a stone fora 
building; ask,him where is that stone going, 
to what part of the temple, and how is he 
going to get it into place; and what does he 
do? He points you to the builder’s plans. 
This is only one stone of many. So, when 
men shall ask where and how is your little 
achievement going into God’s great plan, 
point them to your Master, who keeps the 
plans, and then go on doing your little ser- 
vice as faithfully as if the whole temple were 
yours to build.— Aishos Phillips Brooks. 


repose 


Wuart Is Lire ?—Real life is not sensual, 
but spiritual; is not dullness, but cheerful- 
ness; is not ignorance, but mnomtodge 
divine; is not not bitterness, but gentle 
ness; is not falsehood, but truth; is not 
doubt, but faith; is not hatred, but love; 
is not profanity, but holiness; a life em- 
bossed all over with truth and goodness. 
These are the mighty forces that stir to their 
deepest depths all the sacred and mysterious 
machinery of human life, burdened, as it 1s, 
with the measureless majesty of the soul’s 
redemption in the blood of the Divine Mas- 
ter. This is true life. All else is false, 
dangerous and destructive. The real life is 
divine, eternal.’’"—Rev 7. W. Harmon. 
THE first thing to be looked out for in 
choosing methods is, to see that they are 
honest. The old adage reads: ‘‘An honest 
man is the noblest work of God,’’ but I say, 
‘‘An honest man is the noblest work of 
man.’’ If you have a duty to perform, do 
it, and do it honestly, however humble it 
may be. It isa bad habit to wear those things 
that deceive, as it leads to dishonesty. Ifa 
person wears false jewelry, it is worn to de 
ceive and make people think it is the real 
article, therefore that person is dishonest. 
The next thing in importance is promptness. 
Too much in favor of this quality cannot 


be said. Be prompt at work, be prompt in 
keeping an engagement, and, above all, be 
prompt in serving God. By that I mean 


do it now.—Rev. Dr. Lorimer. 

It was said of an old Puritan that Heaven 
was in him before he was in heaven. ‘That 
is necessary for all of us—we must have 
heaven in us before we get into heaven. If 
we do not get to Heaven before we die we 
shall never get there afterward. An old 
Scotchman was asked whether he ever ex 
pected to get to heaven. ‘‘Why, man, I 
live there,’’ was his quaint reply. Let us 
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all live in those spiritual things which are 
the essential features of heaven. Often go 
there befure .ou goto stay there. If you 
come down to morrow morning, knowing 
and realizing that heaven is yours, and that 
you will soon be there, those children will 
not worry you half somuch. When you go 
out to your business or to your work you 
will not be half so discontented when you 
know that this is not your rest, but that you 
have a rest on the hills eternal, whither your 
heart has already gone, and that there your 
portion is in the everlasting dwellings. 
**Lay hold on eternal life.’”’ Lay hold of 
it now. It isa thing of the future and it is 
a thing of the present, and even your part 
of it that is future can be by faith so realized 
and grasped as to be actually enj »yed while 
you are yet here.— C. H/. Spurgeon. 
I hold this true, whoever wins 
Man's highest stature here below 
Must grow, and never cease to grow— 
For when growth ceases death begins. 


Supt. Mauck, of Houghton, Michigan, 
was hired for $1.300 for the first year. On 
account of sickness in his family, he was out 
one month; at the end of the year, last june, 
the board voted to pay him an extra $100 
for the past year, making it $1,400 for firs¢ 
year, and not deducting anything for lost 
time. They also raised his salary to $1,5c0, 
voted to pay his expenses to the National 
Teachers’ Association at Saratoga, and ap 
propriated $200 with which to add bocks 
to the library, for the ‘‘ little folks.’’ Would 
that such things were catching, and that 
school boards were generally exposed to the 
infection. It would be a good thing all 
around. 


WHILE we may be thankful that the 
mighty forces of human life have surged up 
in the heart long before they could be 
clearly seen by the intellect, it is a matter of 
still greater satisfaction that the new con 
quests of the intellect do not stifle or ob 
struct the emotions in their fullest, freest 
and divinest ¢xercise. To be sure, many 
prefer to cling to their old illusions than to 
adjust their eyes to the light of truth which 
expels them. We have in this day, in the 
Christian world, the spectacle of a vast 
number of Christians dec ply cherishing pro 
found religious sentiments, but blindly con 
cluding that the old errors and illusions of 
the intellect are necessary somehow to the 
satisfaction of the heart. They fear that re- 


ligion itself will be destroyed if it is read- 
justed to nineteenth century thought. In 
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spite of their fears, this adjustment must and 
will be made; and when it is made the 
Church wil] enter not only into greater 
knowledge, but into grester freedom. ‘‘ Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.’” We could not see at first 
the religious significance of such great dis- 
coveries as that involved in the Copernican 
theory or the doctrine of evolution. But 
these new intellectual conquests and revela- 
tions of truth have freed Christianity from 
a vast amount of superstition and illusion, 
which cease to be satisfactory and comfortable 
to the world just as soon as they are discov- 
ered to be untrue. Men can rest in’ their 
illusions only so long as they believe them 
to be real. Let us banish as unworthy of 
consideration the assumption that religious 
sentiment must feed on falsehood. The 
truth will furnish it the widest, fullest, aud 
freestchannel. And discoveries which seem 
at first to be practically remote from human 
life may eventually have profound 1 fla- 
ence in moulding the deeper sentiment and 
the larger faith in man.— CAristian Register. 


Ir people would only stop talking where 
they stop knowing, half the evils of life 
would come to an end.—Z. £. Haz/e. 





Ir is this indwelling power of a Christ 
transforming men and women, making them 
over again, brooding over them with his 
own great forth-putting personality—it is 
this which is the power of the church.— 
Lyman Abbott. 


A WELL KNOWN botanist connected with 
one of our important experiment stations 
favors the German fashion of hanging upon 
the walls of country schoolhouses maps of 
the most destructive weeds of the surround- 
ing country, so that the children who are 
soon to become gardeners and farmers may 
become familiar with ‘* pestiferous plants ’’ 
and their names. Concerning the common 
ignorance of such plants, he says: ‘* Editors 
of agricultural papers and professors in agri- 
cultural colleges yearly receive many letters 
asking for the simplest kind of information 
concerning many common weeds... . It 
seems incompatible with the fitness of things 
to make a collection of anything that is bad ; 
and yet the fact remains that there is no 
class of plants about which an increase of 
knowledge is more important than these 
same ugly weeds.’’—Z xchange. 

PROBABLY the most ambitious scientific 
prc ject of our generation—that of making a 
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complete photographic atlas of the firma- 
ment—may at last be said to be under way. 
The first negative from the Cape of Good 
Hope has reached the Royal Astronomical 
Society. Another is believed to be e” route. 
This negative takes in a portion of the sky 
less than a fourth of the apparent diameter 
of the moon, a portion of it which can be 
covered by a quarter dollar held at arm’s 
Jength. Yet it contains 50,000 stars. 
Machinery for the imperceptible movement 
of the camera perfectly to fit the shifting of 
olj cts during a three-hour exposure is de- 
scribed as a triumph of ingenuity, and as- 
tronomers are greatly excited over the 
marvelous addition to the field of their 
knowledge which this completed atlas 
promises.— Exchange. 


> 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 





‘THE youngest is the pet of the whole kin- 

dergarten. The difference in age may 
not be much, but whoever is smaller and 
manifestly younger than the rest, is straight- 
way set up on a pedestal as something ador- 
able. His wonderful little sayings and 
doings are gathered up as if nothing of the 
kind had ever been seen in the world before. 
‘* Philip, my King,’’ is altogether lovely, 
whether his royal graces delight the family 
or the kindergarten. 

And when nature has made this darling 
youngest in her choicest mould, perfect 
from the crown of his sunny head to the 
dainty restless feet, when every gesture is 
graceful and every look is captivating, and 
the genius that seems in truth a common 
thing in childhood bubbles from his lips 
and sparkles from his eyes and radiates 
from his whole person, giving a charm to 
everything he may say or do, then, indeed, 
is the pet of the Kind-rgarten enthroned by 
right, ‘‘ bearing upon his baby brow the 
round and top of sovereignty.” 

Not that he does everything right, by any 
means. He would be comparatively insipid 
if he did. One is never more moved to 
snatch him upand smother him with caresses 
than when he tries with all his might, but 
in vain, to do the thing that has been 
required of him. He is never more en- 
chanting than in making a blunder. And 
the children feel it no less. Their hearts 
are drawn towards him by his piquant little 
failures. So much earnestness, without re- 


sult, amuses them, and the loving, protect 
ing air with which they always regard them 
grows a shade more tender. 
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One of the lively little songs they all en- 
joy is started. By the way, there is noth- 
ing better of German or American origin, 
nothing that I have seen equal in abound- 
ing life and spirit, in drollery and capital 
rhyming, to Theodore Tilton’s ‘ Fly 
Song.’’ Every striking point about the 
small insect, and it has an astonishing num- 
ber of striking points, is hit off rapidly and 
humorously ; its curious structure and com- 
ical ways pointed with the close observation 
of a scientist, and the happy facility of a 
poet. Mr. Fly is introduced in propria 
persona, and no part of his personality, not 
one of all his remarkable budget of char- 
acteristics, can ever be forgotten, I think, so 
vivid is the whole impression. 

They sing the following with special 
gusto, and the first fly they have a chance 
to watch serves, no doubt, to verify his 
funny story : 


All wet flies twist their thighs ; 

So they wipe their heads and eyes. 
Cats, you know, wash just so ; 
Then their whiskers grow! 

Flies have hair too short to comb ; 
Flies go all bareheaded home ; 
But the gnat wears a hat: 

Do you laugh at that ? 


Children are highly imaginative, as a 
rule—poets by virtue of their recent descent 
among us from purer realms ; their percep- 
tions alert to receive and apt to keep what- 
ever beauty is akin to the heaven they come 
from. Therefore, you may trust to their 
understanding flights of fancy. The more 
poetic a thing is, the more comprehensible. 

Music is one of the most potent aids in 
infant education. Any threatenings of dis- 
order the skillful kindergartner checkmates 
with a song. To train each young voice 
into smooth accord is the earliest endeavor. 
All the children jvin in now as best they 
can, the youngest following them very 
gravely and with elaborate care, but not a 
bit of tune is there in it. The rest are all 
singing correctly, and look around sur- 
prised, but Philip chants straight on, too 
intent upon his own performance to notice 
their glances. And they smile superior 
down, and proceed to throw as much vigor 
and expressiveness as possible into the song, 
that the little one may chime in with them 
the easier. Evidently the training is exactly 
adapted to the case. If there is any organ 
of tune, as the phrenologists call it, in that 
lovely little stupid head, the child is bound 
to become a singer. 

Philip is a born romancer. 
school his startling adventures 


He tells the 
at the 
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shore the past summer. ‘‘ And a giant 
tried to come up out cf the ground,”’ lifting 
his small, chubby arms to personate the ag- 
gressive giant, ‘‘ but I poured water on his 
head, and shovelfuls of sand to keep him 
down, and stamped him in so!’’ It might 
have been St. Michael conquering the 
dragon, to judge by the airs and graces the 
baby put op. And the children listened 
with solemn, round eyes, admiring their 
hero more than ever. Not that they be- 
lieved the story in the least—that cannot be 
supposed of the simplest auditor—but they 
were carried away by his eloquent looks and 


gestures, and so entered into the glory of 


his imaginary prowess as if it were real. 

Ladies visiting the Kindergarten fall in 
love at sight with the youngest. Their fas- 
cinated eyes follow him in the pigeon play, 
his tiny hands lifted and tound arms waving 
like the wings of a dove, and his nimble 
feet flying out of the room and in again in 
a moment. How excited he gets! His 
little shriek of delight when he catches a 
playmate makes every one smile; and when 
the children are all eager for the signal to 
race away out of bounds, Philip is sure to 
get the first tap, for is he not the pet of the 
school, the darling youngest one ? 

How early should culture begin? Every- 
body that gives the subject thought believes 
in moral or immoral influences drawn in 
with the first infant nourishment from its 
mother or a hireling nurse. But mental 
training—people would laugh at such a sug- 
gestion regarding the baby in arms. Its 
physical welfare, they know, depends upon 
kind and sensible treatment. ‘The teething 
baby might have brain fever if its precious 
head were not guarded in every way. But 
the brain, as a thinking power, to be injured 
or benefited through all its future by the 
first impressions made upon it, how few 
think seriously enough of that! Even con- 
siderate mothers will acecpt the primal con- 
sideration of faithfulness in a nurse as suf- 
ficient while the child is so young. ‘Only 
a little animal yet,’’ perhaps, she says, re- 
buked in saying it by some inward con- 
sciousness of its falsity. 

For if there ever is such a time, it is short 
indeed. The baby’s first smile ends it. No 
animal smiles. And with the first gleam of 
intelligence begins the work of education ; 
so early, for good or for harm, are the 
thinking faculties affected. 

When the time comes to make a definite 
use of this wonderful power of thought, how 











in*good working order ! How important are 
then found to be the mental habits that have 
grown with our growth and strengthened 
with our strength! Gladly would we alter 
those habits that make success so difficult— 
in expressing an idea, for instance. It 
flashes upon us, the thing that we want to 
say or to write, and is gone again before we 
can get hold of it. Thinking faculties sys- 
tematically trained, strengthened by exer- 
cise, would be able to seize the ideaand put 
it into fitting words. “Moreover, they come 
trooping in joyous multitudes, these spirits 
of the realm of mind, at the master’s call, 
not capriciously eluding him, but delighted 
to do his bidding. How came he by this 
mastery ? Nature gave it, a free gift. The 
germ of it undoubtedly was so given, as 
nature scatters her seeds broadcast, the 
many to be lost, the few to grow and 
flourish and unfold into life and power. 
The same original capacity will develop 
very differently as it is encouraged or re- 
pressed, allowed to grow in peace or med- 
dled with officiously. 

Children at the present day are liable to 
be burdened with playthings. It does not 
occur to the parents that, even if well 
chosen, there may be too many of them. 
‘* Much of the mental confusion, the mud- 
dleheadedness of our time may be traced to 
the overcrowding of little children one or 
two years old with the variety of toy rubbish 
that is given them.’’ Better than this 
smothering and _ bewildering abundance 
would be no playthings at all. Berter the 
improvised articles of all sorts, snatched up 
at the spur of the moment, to meet emer- 
gencies. But Froebel’s first gifts, carefully 
adapted as they are to the child’s wants, 
supply amusement in the best way, by giv- 
ing a definite object for thinking faculties, 
longing instinctively for something to do. 
Precision and clearness of ideas, invaluable 
through all after life, are thus cultivated in 
the small beginnings of infancy. 

Some years ago, while visiting at Cedar- 
croft, the home of the late Bayard Taylor, 
it was remarked of the little Lilian that-she 
did not seem happier for the profusion of 
presents her play-room displayed. It was 
questionable if all those ingenious and 
costly toys gave her as much entertainment 
as the sticks and stones and heaps of sand 
her father had done his first work with. 
The open-air freedom and close intimacy 
with nature that country life affords are 
favorable conditions for both mental and 


careful we are to keep the brain clear, free | physical growth. His mother recalled the 
from distraction, its marvellous machinery 


early excursions of the future traveler, 
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watched over from the farm-house door, in 
the intervals of her own employments, 
when his small figure would disappear in the 
tall grass, and she could only catch glimpses 
of the little head bobbing up and down in 
its earnest researches. Simply to be let 
alone with nature is privilege enough. When 
the bird’s song, and its flight through the 
blue, and its airy alighting on a bough, 
caught the upturned eye of the future poet, 
his mother could see by the rapt little face 
that her child was happy ; but the growing 
of his mind, the treasure laid up for after 
years of intellectual ¢ffort, are among the 
secret things of the spirit. 


AN APPEAL TO SCHOOL BOARDS. 


BY COMMR. D. E. M’CLURE. 


To the School Director: 

I want to call your attention to the im- 
portance of hiring a good teacher to teach 
your school, the coming year. I do not 
want you to think that I am trying to dic- 
tate to you in this matter, but travelling 
from school to school, I have a better 
chance, perhaps, to observe the work of 
teaching throughout our country, than almost 
any one else. 

It is not every one that passes an examin- 
ation that can teachschool. Almost any one 
can ‘*keep’’ school, but to ‘‘ teach’’ school 
requires preparation, study and hard work. 

To hire a poor teacher is throwing 
money away, money that takes hard work 
to secure. 

You will agree with me, I’m sure, when 
I say that the first beginning towards a good 
school is the election of a good school board. 
The importance of the farmers’ schools to 
the interests of farm and home, and to the 
growth of intelligence in our country, is too 
great to be entrusted to careless or incom- 
petent hands. 

A large majority of our schools, this year, 


have been a success; a number of our 
schools have not been a success. Why? 
Because careless or incompetent school 


boards hired poor teachers. This is not 
pleasant for you to read, it is not pleasant 
for me to say; it is, however, true; and in 
the discharge of my sworn duties I must 
bring it to your attention. 

I repeat that a good school board is the 
first step towards a good school—and a good 
teacher, the second step. Take these two 


steps and you are on the advance. 
There is but one essential principle in 
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American education; that a highway shall 
be opened from every man’s door-step to 
the summit of American life, and every 
child shall be invited to walk therein, and, 
if necessary, be assisted by the State. 

Get a good teacher. <A good teacher can 
educate children under a tree, behind a 
stone wall, in a swamp; a poor teacher can- 
not educate children, even though you place 
teacher and pupils in a palace. A _ poor 
school, poorly attended, badly taught, neg- 
lected by the best people of a community, 
is a hot-bed of many vices; a good school, 
well taught, lifts the whole community toa 
higher, better life. 

An examination passed does not determine 
the qualifications of a teacher. The test of 
a teacher is the work done in teaching. My 
director friends, get good teachers, and keep 
them. If you will not take my advice in 
this matter, do not blame me for the failure 
of your school to accomplish the work cone 
in other schools.— Michigan Moderator. 


> 


RAPID ARITHMETIC. 
BY ARNOLD ALCOTT. 

S I am sure that all our teachers are en- 
A deavoring to make their pupils excel in 
quick methods in primary arithmetic, it 
may, perhaps, be well to take a cursory re- 
view of some of the means which lead to 
mental brightness in this branch of study. 
It is my opinion that we put our pupils to 
their slates too soon. Quick mental work 
leaks to quick written work. 

A five-minute period spent in an exercise 
like the following will brighten any class: 
The teacher says 6 and 4and 3and 2. As 
soon as their speed will allow, the pupils 
raise their hands, as they have obtained the 
answer. A series of simple questions in- 
volving only the combinations which the 
little ones have learned will develop rapid 
thought in addition as quickly as any single 
exercise of which I know. Just try this for 
five minutes a day, and note the aggressive 
spirit which it arouses in your class. 

As addition and multiplication are inti- 
mately related, one, of course. suggests the 
other. Now let me give a style of question 
which will include the work in the two rules. 
The teacher says, add 3. ‘Then asthe table 
of two times is being studied, she says 6 
multiplied by 2? Answer, 15. Two g's? 
Answer, 21, and so on. Always apply to 
the particular work in hand. 

Then, again, there is no better style of 
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question than the Change questions. It 
will be well with the junior pupils to begin 
with the ten-cent standard, and gradually 
reach the twenty five cent, and fifty cent 
standard. Thus, two articles costing eight 
and nine cents, what is the change out of a 
quarter? Having explained the style of 
question, do not say anything after men- 
tioning the standard taken, excepting the 
prices of the two articles, thus, four, nine. 
Now, apply the foregoing work to the 
slates by giving one column addition sums. 
Also, have on the board, under your curtain, 
as follows, 
g+o+24 5 
7+ “- 7 + 
25C 4 os : 
Answers to be written on slates or paper. 


— Canada Ed. Journal. 
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HITCHCOCK’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 


BY J M. BUCKLEY. 





| AM about to give you an account of one 
of the extraordinary men this country 
has produced—one of the best examples of 
making the most of one’s self—and who 
rose to one of the highest positions, and 
filled it with increasing luster for many 
years. I write it to help youths and young 
men to live and to get on in the world, in 
whatever trade or profession they may be. 
The struggles of this man began when he 
was very young, his life took in many 
things, and he was a true and happy Chris- 
tian all his days. 

You will wish to know his name. It was 
Edward Hitchcock, president of Ambherst 
college. Iam going to tell you about his 
boyhood. He was born in the State of 
M issachusetts. His father was a poor man, 
twice a soldier in the revolutionary war, a 
hatter by trade; but Eiward Hitchcock 
did not wish to be a hatter, and so took to 
farming. He was tanght economy, and 
saved his money. His uncle gave him a 
taste for science. His uncle loved astron- 
omy and natural philosophy, and_ his 
nephew, of whom I am writing, found great 
pleasure in reading some books which his 
uncle wrote, and in looking through his tel- 
escopes. Little by little he learned so much 
that his father and uncle saw that he ought 
to study natural science. He was preparing 
for college when he had an attack of the 
mumps ; but such was his ambition that he 
kept on studying Greek, very trying to the 
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best eyes, until suddenly he almost entirely 
lost his eyesight, and was troubled with 
weak eyes until the day of his death. Ex- 
pecting never to be able to study it again, 
he wrote a little poem, showing what a 
pang it cost him. Here are some lines 
from it: 


How sweet, divinely sweet, is his employ 
Who in the midnight hour, unseen by man, 
Looks with an astronomic eye on heaven! 
Where others see a spark, he sees a sun; 
Where wild confusion, he sweet harmony 

And where all seems by chance, he sees a God— 
A God, how great, how mighty, and how good! 
He lifts his tube, a loop hole, to the skies— 
And, lo, what scenes appear! : 

Ah, lovely scenes! from me forever gone! 
Fled like the transient rainbow from the clouds. 
ony For now 
These eyes that once could gaze on heaven 

untired 
Scarce can endure a feeble transient glance, 


Besides this weakness of the eyes, his 
health failed. After awhile he became a 
minister, and soon found that he had not 
health enough for that profession. He then 
took to excursions in the mountains and 
fields, studying natural science, and also 
building up his health, which gradually im- 
proved. He learned so much, though he 
had never been through college, that he was 
prepared to take a professorship of natural 
history and chemistry in Amherst college, 
which he held for about twenty years, when 
he was elected president. 

He now began to investigate every sub- 
ject, especially temperance, which in those 
days did not have very many friends, as the 
great majority of the people used wine and 
spirits, and even religious persons and minis- 
ters thought that it was a proper thing to do. 
Then he took up the subject of diet, which 
he investigated and wrote about, teaching 
persons that moderate eating, drinking pure 
water, and taking open-air exercise, and a 
proper amount of sleep, are all that they 
need to do to keep clear minds, and to do 
the best work. Wherever he went he prac- 
ticed temperance, and he tells some very 
interesting stories about persons whom he 
met. 

Once when he was with Governor Marcy, 
of New York, the Governor very courteously 
said to him, ‘‘ I think you do not use wine,”’ 
relieving him from all embarrassmect. 
Oace he dined with Daniel Webster, and he 
and the Rev. Mr. Hoge were the only per- 
sons at the table who did not touch wine. 
Mr. Webster, noticing it, made some re- 
marks on temperance, and said this: ‘*‘ Let 
me tell you that if any man finds himself 
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uncomfortable because his customary glass 
fails him at a particular hour, he is in dan- 
ger of intemperance.’’ And this, alas! some 
years later, Mr. Webster himself, as clearly 
as he saw it and great as he was, illustrated. 

He also tells what a polite man the 
Chevalier Bunsen, a distinguished scholar 
and author, was. President Hitchcock met 
him at his residence in London in 1850. 
The chevalier was then the minister of 
Prussia at the English Court, and sat oppo- 
site to President Hitchcock, and asked him 
after a while to drink a glass of wine with 
him. Hedeclined. ‘‘Oh,’’ said the cheva- 
lier, ‘*you do not use wine, do you?’’ 
‘*No, sir,’’ he replied. ‘* Will you then 
take a glass of water with me?’’ was his re- 
joinder. ‘‘With the greatest pleasure,’’ 
said Dr. H. This Dr. Hitchcock con- 
sidered genuine politeness. At another 
time, however, when he drank the queen’s 
health in a glass of water instead of wine, 
there was an English minister who spoke of 
it impolitely as a cold water toast. 

President Hitchcock, having been sick so 
much, hardly ever expected to succeed in 
anything, and yet he always did succeed ; 
and when he was asked how he could suc- 
ceed without much hope, he said that he de- 
hiberately and prayerfully undertook it, and 
he would often persevere in it long after 
men of a hopeful temperament had given it 
up. I hope you will make a note of this 
fact, for a resolution supported by faith in 
God, and conscience, is worth more than 
anything else to support perseverance. 

I must not forget that Mr. Hitchcock 
made it a point to be always correct. When 
he was a very young man he saw an an- 
nouncement that ten dollars would be paid 
for the discovery of an error in Blunt’s 
Nautical Almanac. He discovered a long 
list and sent it on to Mr. Blunt, and pub- 
lished it. Mr. Blunt contemptuously spoke 
of him as ‘‘one Edward Hitchcock.’’ The 
only reply one Edward Hitchcock made 
was to send twenty more errors, and six 
months later thirty-five more. In 1819 Mr. 
3lunt had the almanac recalculated, and 
Mr. Hitchcock found thirty-five more 
errors. Then Mr. Blunt speaks of him as 
Mr. Hitchcock, and says that he has cor- 
rected the thirty five errurs he pointed out, 
and begs him to accept his thanks, whatever 
may have been his motive. But he never 


sent the ten dollars for each error. Such 
accuracy as this Dr. Hitchcock carried 
through his whole life, and whenever he 





said anything was so, everybody believed it. 
Dr. Hitchcock for more than thirty years | 
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carried on geological surveys while presi- 
dent. These geological surveys are to find 
out what minerals and metals there are in 
the States, and what the peculiar character 
of the crust of the earth’s surface is. He 
made the first survey of the State of Massa- 
chusetts and then of the Srate of Vermont. 
He was practically founder of the associa- 
tion of geologists and naturalists and the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and his was the first -name on 
the list, and he was appointed chairman,— 
The Occident. 


7 


SNAP. 

HERE is no place in the world where 

snap is more needed than in the school- 
room. A teacher needs it on his way to 
school ; he sets an example by the way he 
moves along ; what sort of a man he is ap- 
pears by his movements in the street. He 
should walk well, with head erect and 
shoulders thrown back like a man, and a 
cultured man at that. 

He needs svap to make his external ap- 
pearance as becoming as possible. His 
clothing and shoes should be kept nicely 
brushed, his linen should be white, his natls 
should be carefully cut and clean, his hair 
properly arranged, and teeth brushed. and 
thus show that education has had an effect 
upon him. 

Snap is needed in your school work. 
Don’t sit in your chair for an hour at a 


time. Let your style of sitting there exhibit 
activity. Sit upright; don’t lean on your 
elbows, Insist that your pupils shall sit in 


a good style, too. When you stand, stand 
properly ; don’t lean up against the side of 
the house, door or desk; stand erect. 

Snap is need: d in conducting your classes. 
Have your pupils walk properly to the reci- 
tation-seat ; have them wait there, standing, 
for your direction to sit, unless they can 
take their places properly without. When 
a pupil’s name is called, see that he rises 
promptly and looks you in the face. When he 
goes to the black board see that he arranges 
his work evenly and neatly. Have it copied 
until it is right. When you recite or ex- 
plain, have svzp enough to do it better than 
any one else; be a mode/ when you under- 
take to do a thing. 

Have the smap, when disorder begins, to 
repress it at once. Disorder originates in 
one person generally; find that person out, 
and put an end to his disturbing 11 flience. 

Have snap enough to watch your own in- 
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fluence on the school, and see whether you 
are the cause of the order or the disorder. 
Watch your tones of voice; see whether 
you ‘* get mad’’ or not; see whether you 
are respected or not ; see whether you speak 
harshly or not ; see whether you use the 
same language you would if a visitor were 
present—if you don’t, something is wrong. 

Have swap to pursue a course of study 
just as earnestly as you want your scholars 
to. Do not go home to lie stagnant and 
unprogressing. Select something and go 
forward, go forward. Take up geology, 
and get the needed books and follow it up 
until you 4vow it; you will need a year or 
two on that one subject. But do not forget 
to take hold of current events at the same 


time. Discuss these with your pupils day 
by day. In fine, have szap enough to be a 


dive, progressive teacher instead of a dull, 
machine teacher. 


a 


CO-EDUCATION. 

HE sentiment of the day demands the 

highest educational opportunities for 

women, and co-education is the only road 
that now leads to this goal. But that this 
road is one hedged in with difficulties, or 
that a pleasanter and a safer path might be 
opened to women, no observant man or 
woman can deny. The mistake made by 
the ardent advocates of co-education is in 
the stress they lay upon this very word. 

When the system was only a theory, the 
word was used only in the sense of equal 
éducation, which the woman, who was 
barred out from the man’s college, could not 
obtain. Co education was merely a means 
to an end, and that end was the higher edu- 
cation of women. To-day the word has 
taken on a sentimental meaning of its own, 
a suggestion of chivalric protection and 
recognition, a promise that the ladder of 
knowledge shall be climbed hand in hand. 

To those who are puzzling over the wis- 
dom of the co-educational plan, and hon- 
estly desire to reconcile the best ethical and 
mental influences for their daughters, there 
is a solution in the near future. Women 
who have themselves enjoyed the benefits of 
a higher education will insist upon equal 
advantages for their daughters. Yet a 
majority of mothers will unhesitatingly say 
that if equal opportunities were available in 
schools for girls alone, they would prefer to 
send thelr daughters to them, and many 
single women of culture cling to the old- 
fashioned idea. By means of their ad- 
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vanced education women all over the coun- 
try are taking high positions in the profes- 
sions and even in commercial ranks. Inde- 
pendent fortunes, of their own making, are 
coming into their hands. 

There is no one so loyal to her sex, so 
ambitious for its future distinction, as the 
educated woman. The day is near when 
cultured women, with the wealth they have 
earned, will make a splendid and concerted 
movement for the establishment of a great 
university for women, second to none in the 
land. When one is established others will 
follow, and ambitious girls in all parts of the 
Union will have the opportunity offered 
them of acquiring knowledge and a sound 
mental training without violating their own 
delicate instincts or the pleasant traditions 
of girlhood. Until then they must run the 
gauntlet of the perplexities and temptations 
of the co-educational university. — San 
Francisco Examiner. 


PORTRAITS ON SOUVENIR COINS. 


7HILE it is not of highest importance 
\\ which one of the several dissimilar 
pictures of Columbus is copied for the stamp 
of the souvenir coins, the suggestion made 
by Colonel Davis that a scene rather than a 
face be pictured is worthy of consideration. 
In painting and in statuary there are numer- 
ous representations of the great navigator 
that bear no resemblance to one another. 
Early artists in executing a commission 
were occupied more with the ideal, the 
artistic theme, than mindful of the facial 
properties of the original, so that the paint- 
ings showing events in the experience of 
Columbus have no value in determining the 
appearance of that person. 

If the coins are to bear a pretended like 
ness to Columbus, the copy should be of the 
picture that facts and circumstances do most 
to certify. But, inasmuch as even then 
there would be a doubt of the counterfeit 
presentment, and, furthermore, because all 
people who have an ideal of Columbus did 
not get the impression of his aspect from 
the same picture, Colonel Davis’ suggestion, 
if adopted, would give more general satis- 
faction than any head could. 

Some, in their mind’s eye, see Columbus 
beardless ; others see him with snug-trimmed 
whiskers; others still with a luxuriance of 
grizzled beard. The several classes would 
resent the destruction of their respective 
ideals by the designer of the coins. If, on 
the other hand, a well-executed, artistic 
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group, typical of any one of the significant 
incidents in the life of Columbus, from the 
time he made the egg stand to his triumphal 
landing upon the inviting shores of the new 
world, every purchaser of a coin would be 
pleased, and the souvenir interest of the 
piece would be greater than in the case of a 
dubious picture that might stand for any of 
a thousand fifteenth-century notables. 

After all, it is not in the person of Colum- 
bus that the world is chiefly interested. It 
might be gratifying to kiow how he ap- 
peared, if we could be sure we were gazing 
on a genuine picture of him. But it ts of 
his achievements that we sing praises, and 
it is the fact that he actually discovered the 
world that has become the home of a vast 
nation that we celebrate. 

If Columbus had sailed out into the un- 
known, and after many weary months re- 
turned again empty-handed to Spain, we 
would not care what sort of face he wore 
nor what difficulties he had to overcome be- 
fore being outfitted for his futile voyage. 
The great thing, therefore, in the history of 
Columbus is not that he argued certain old, 
obstinate wiseacres into his way of thinking, 
not that he tramped hungry and despised to 
court, not that he persuaded the gracious 
Isabella to become his patron, but that he 
did in truth set foot upon the land that 
made the great sea’s turther shore, and, 
kneeling upon the golden sands, did thank 
God for guiding him aright to that glorious 
part of the earth consecrated from the 
world’s beginning to treedom, liberty, and 
the uplifiing of man. 

The discovery is the supreme incident, 
the glorious climax. It is the discovery 
that we are preparing tocelebrate. It is the 
discovery that separates the new world from 
the old, the new time from the old, the new 
order of men from the old, the sublimest 
event in the story of man’s progress and de- 
velopment toward the light since the birth 
in Bethlehem. Nothing could be stamped 
on the reverse side of the coin that would 
be so appropriate to the souvenir itself and 
to the celebration it is designed to com- 
memorate, as a well conceived, careful exe- 
cuted engraving, picturing the landing, the 
actual taking possession. It would be vastly 
superior to a likeness of doubtiul authen- 
ticity. — Chicago /nter- Ocean. 


oe 


For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress, 

And as the evening twilight fades away 

The sky is filled with stars invisible by day. 
Longfellow. 
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A NEW MOVEMENT IN THE PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS. 





BY MRS. H. E. MONROE, 


VERY citizen in the United States is in- 

, terested in any movement which affects 
the publicschools. I venture to state as con- 
cisely as possible a movement which is stir- 
ring the hearts of teachers and pupils in 
certain parts of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, known as the Patriotic League. 

Atlantic City has about 30,000 people, 
with two grand educators—the Principal of 
the public schools and the County Superin- 
tendent, at the head of about fifty teachers 
in the public schools of the city. At the 
beginning of last school year a series of 
articles were written, on the subject of Pat- 
riotism, for the county papers, with particu- 
lar reference to the schools of the county. 
The statement was repeated in many forms 
that the State pays for the public schools, 
with the expecta'ion that they will make 
good citizens for the Commonwealth and the 
Republic. The same principle is reiterated 
in the school-room until each pupil is fully 
imbued with the dignity of the idea that he 
is to be a helper in fitting himself for intel- 
ligent citizenship, and also that he is to 
look after all other children who ought to 
be in school. 

Principle 1. From the public opinion of 
the school. The pupils are requested to re- 
port to the teacher any child who is kept 
out of school from poverty or because he is 
obliged to work. Pupils are earnestly re- 
quested not to mention to each other or to 
other people what they are doing, lest they 
start up an army of beggars. Pupils 
requested to report any children of crimi- 
nals, foreigners or colored people who are 
out of school on account of their condition. 
In Atlantic Ciiy we found 200 children be 
tween the ages of seven and fifteen out of 
school, and seventy destitute families. The 
teachers then say to their pupils: ‘ Please 
tell your parents just what we are doing. 
Explain to them that we desire to Ameri- 
canize every young foreigner and to make a 
good citizen of every child in this town; 
then ask your mother to give us any cloth- 
ing which you have outgrown, or that you 
can spare to clothe the destitute. Tell her 
we will visit every case and see that her 
bounty is judiciously used.’’ The response 
to this was that more clothing was furnished 
than can be used in two years, if 200 child- 
ren should be found each year. 

Principle 2. The State is not able to pro- 
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vide a school police, such as is used in Ger- 
many, but we have in our midst the best 
police in the world in our own children, if 
they are properly organized. We make 
them feel that they are their brother’s 
keeper, and thus develup a public spirit. 

The next duty devolved either on the 
principal or on his most trusted and judic- 
lous teacher-. Each indigent family was 
visited, and about this dialogue occured : 

‘¢ Mrs. Smith, we greatly regret that your 
son John is out of school: would you be 
willing that he attend provided we clothe 
him ?”’ 

‘Indeed, madam, I would be glad to 
have John in school; he needs it bad enough: 
but I need his wages, small as they are, to 
provide food for my fatherless children.”’ 

‘* if we provide an equivalent for John’s 
wages, will you let him attend school four 
months ?”’ 

The poor woman knows well that if the 
State does not take care of John now, it 
may be obliged to do so later, and she 
gladly consents. 

Principle 3. The next move was again to 
tell the parents, through the pupils in school, 
the conditions, and to ask the children to 
bring money or a pound of some household 
necessity, and if the child was poor a potato 
was accepted as his share in helping the 
good cause. 

Principle 4. Consult with organized char- 
ities if they extst in town ; then adopt per- 
sonal visitation to families, and careful dis- 
tribution. 

The result was, seventeen wagon loads of 
provisions were provided for the seventy 
destitute families, the two hundred children 
were «lothed, and nearly every child not an 
invalid between seven and fifteen years of 
age was in school four months. 

There were some pathetic scenes for our 
land of plenty. We have found more than 
one boy who had never been the happy 
owner of acomplete suit atone time. When 
he had owned acoat he had had no shirt and 
vest ; and when in summer he had worn a 
calico shirt, he had no coat. More than one 
shed happy tears on seeing himself or her- 
self clothed neatly from head to foot. 

The father of one family was in jail. The 
leaders of the boys soon felt that if the chil- 
dren were to be made good citizens, they 
must ‘‘ be brought into the good times.”’ 
It was talked over among the leaders of the 
schoolboys, and the poor children were in- 
vited to come to school, and the school 
children closed in around them in a way 
that was an example to their parents. The 
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boy that would have ventured to say “ jail 
bird,’’ would have been soundly thrashed 
on the spot. 

Now, after all this care to have every 
child in school of proper age, you may be 
sure the teachers made good use of those 
four months to instruct in ethics and civics. 
Their effurts have been ably seconded by 
the ladies of the town. A boys’ reading- 
room has been opened, where boys can read 
and have games. A young naturalist is in 
charge, and every department in Nature as 
seen in that vicinity is represented in the 
various collections which the boys are 
making. 

The same kind of a room will be opened 
for the girls next year. Teachers feel that 
the moral training given in the public schools 
must be largely dune before children pass 
the age of twelve, just as preachers realize 
that unless young peuple are saved to the 
Church before the age of eighteen they are 
likely to drift far away from it. 

In a certain town in western Pennsylvania 
a young principal, with sixty teachers back 
of him, intends te try the League methods 
for bringing in one thousand children wo 
have had less than four months’ schvoliag 
during the last year. 

The League will insist on the principle 
that when the State incarcerates a cri nial 
who might have been made a good citizen 
if taken young, a gross, rankling act of in- 
justice has been committed. —/ndependent. 


A BIG TREE EXHIBIT. 


P ART of one of Califurnia’s giant sequoias 

will be shown at the Chicago fair. The 
section of the tree will be twenty three feet 
in diameter, and thirty feet long. This will 
be divided into three parts, and these will 
be placed in their natural position, one 
above the other, and so arranged as to form 
something like a two-story house. The 
workmen are now getting out the tree in the 
forest on King’s Riverin Fresno County. 

The contract called for a tree 20 feet 6 
inches in diameter, but the tree actually 
found will be three feet greater in diameter. 
There are, of course, larger trees in the for- 
est, but the requirement was that this sec- 
tion should be perfect in all respects, cylin- 
drical, straight, and without a burn in the 
bark, and this was the largest found to fill 
all these requirements. The tree selected is 
one known as the ‘‘ General Noble.’’ It 
measures thirty three feet in diameter near 
the ground, but as the object was to have 
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the section of the same diameter at both 
ends as nearly as possible, a piece is being 
taken out of the tree at some distance from 
the ground. To do this and to preserve the 
section from harm by falling, as well as to 
mect other requirements, has proved to bea 
work of considerable magnitude. The idea 
is not to send a solid section, but rather the 
rim of the tree hollowed out and cut into 
segments of suitable size, and all to be num- 
bered so that they can be erected at Chi- 
cago so as to lock from the external like a 


sclid section of the sequoia thirty feet in. 


height. The three parts into which the 
section is being cut consist of two parts of 
fourteen feet each, to be hollowed out, and 
one two feet thick, which will serve asa 
fl. or between the two stories, as it were. 

In order to accomplish this work it be- 
came necessary to cut cff the top of this 
great tree at a height of fifty-four feet from 
the ground. ‘This is done by building a 
staging around the tree at that height, where 
the woodsmen will cut« ff the upper portion 
and let it fall. This is a work ot great ¢iffi- 
culty. In order to avoid danger to the 
nien and injury to the hower portion of the 
tree, a big block is inserted in the cut on the 
side on which it 1s to fall, so that its weight 
in falling will cause it to jump cff far enough 
to avoid all danger and damage. When 
this has been done the section will then be 
cut (ff by cross cut saws twenty-four feet in 
lei gth, made purposely for this work. 

The first cut will be the upper fourteen- 
foot secten, This will be cut twice from 
top to bottom with saws, and the segment 
thus separated will be carefully lowered to 
the ground by means of an eighty foot der- 
rik. The heart of the rest of the section 
will then be hollowed out and the shell 
Givided into segments, each to be lowered 
to the ground with the same care, and each 
bc x: d and numbered carefully. 

The two-feet section will then be cut cff 
ard diviced into portable pieces, to be put 
together in Chicago for the floor as stated. 
N. xt comes the lower fourteen-foot section, 
which will be handled in the same manner 
as the upper portion, leaving a twenty four 
foot stump standing in the forest. 

The work of cutting, lowering, and box- 
ing the segments is being pushed forward as 
rapidly as possible, and it 1s expected that 
the tree will all be shipped by the end of 
October. To get the tree to a point where 
wagons can reach it required the building of 
a rad two miles long. The entire exhibit, 


including the work, will cost the govern- 
ment several thousand dollars. 


The tree 
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when erected at Chicago will be surrounded 
by a glass dome, and wil] stand directly 
under the great dome of the Government 
building on the Exposition grounds. 


an 


DISCOURAGEMENT. 
TT HERE is a vast amount of harm done in 
the world without any evil intention, 
and a large share of it may be traced to 
those persons who are habitual discouragers. 
They do not have malice in their hearts ; 
they have no desire to poison the happiness, 
enfeeble the energies and retard the ad- 
vancement of mankind. They would be 
shocked and indignant if accused of such 
things ; and yet this is exactly the influence 
which they are unconsciously breathing 
forth in their intercourse. We have all 
occasionally met such people. In the home 
or friendly circle, let some new plan for 
pleasure or profit be suggested, and they 
immediately begin to start ol jections. If it 
is an excursion, the weather is threatening, 
or the roads are bad, or the distance too 
great, or some accident may happen, and 
an apt story is told of a similar mishap and 
its Clsastrous conse quences, until the heart 
is taken out of the whole project. Afterall, 
it was only for pleasure, it will be said, and, 
if so many dangers and difficulties attend it, 
perhaps it is not worth while to attempt it. 
Some social interest is discussed, a book 
club, a literary society, a course of lectures, 
a musicale, an educational or a charitable 
enterprise ; at once the discourager appears 
with his wet blanket—the members are not 
well chosen, the plans are not well laid, the 
methods are defective, the whole idea is 
impracticable, and will end in disputes and 
probable failure. ‘There are always enough 
timid souls to be enlisted on their side, and 
if some one be found with courage and force 
enough to overrule the ol jections and carry 
through the enterprise, he must assume a 
great responsibility, and stand ready to en- 
dure all the blame of its possible mishaps. 
And yet these people would warmly resent 
the charge of baving spoiled the plan. They 
did but state its difficulties, they will say, 
which ought always to be faced ; it was not 
their doing that it was given up or com- 
menced with half heartedness. They are 
quite unaware that their influence has de- 
scended like a heavy pall, shutting down 
the hopes and destroying the enthusiasm 
that otherwise might have bloomed forth 
into both joy and profit. 
Most of the inventions and discoveries 
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that have combined to make our civilization 
have been in turn exposed to this poisonous 
influence. Mr. Helps thus humorously sug- 
gests what may probably have been said to 
the man who first contrived the whee/, by 
one of these objectors: ‘‘ We seem to have 
gone on very well for thousands of years 
without this rolling thing. Your father car. 
ried burdens on his back. The king is con- 
tent to be borne on men’s shoulders. The 
high priest is not too proud to do the same. 
Indeed, I question whether it is not irreli- 
gious to atiempt to shift from men’s shoul- 
ders their natural burdens. Then, as to its 


succeeding, for my part, I see no chance of 


that. How can it go up hill? How is one 
to stop it going down? * * * And 
even if you could succeed with this new and 
absurd rolling thing, the State would be 
ruined. What would become of those who 
now carry burdens on their backs? Put 
aside the vain fancies of a childish mind, and 
finish the planting of your yams.’’ 

We laugh now at the absurdity of such 
objections, yet similar ones have been made 
against nearly every improvement. The first 
man who ventured to suggest coal for fuel, 
steam for locomotion, gas for lighting, 
electricity for power—the inventor of the 
plough, the spinning wheel, the printing 
press, the sewing machine—the discoverer 
of every new country, the founder of every 
new enterprise, have all had their hopes de- 
rided, their plans discouraged, their failures 
prophesied. Had it not been for the firm 
faith, the courage, the patient persistence of 
these men, triumphing over their cruel dis- 
couragements, we should not now have been 
enjoying the results of their labors. And 
although they succeeded in spite of opposi- 
tion, how many unnoted failures may not 
have been due to a similar influence! How 
many humble souls may have had great 
thoughts and hopes burning within them 
that have been quenched by the cold waters 
of discouragement and forever lost! The 
man capable of contributing to the world’s 
welfare by his original thought is not always 
the one to push his thought into notice, or 
to battle against opposition. Not unfre- 
quently he retires discouraged, and either 
abandons his project or merely cherishes it 
in secret, and dies without disclosing it. 
Surely such loss to the world must be laid 
at the door of those who have stifled his 
hopes and weakened his hands by their 
words of discouragement. 

As we have said, most of the evil thus 
wrought is unintended, and much of it is 
unconscious. It is indeed well that the in- 
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jury it works is not a measure of the guilt of 
those who produce it. Many are doubtless 
sincere in their prognostics. Difficulties 
and dangers naturally arise in their despond- 
ent minds, and they simply give them utter- 
ance, believing it to be a service. Some 
are unimaginative, and cannot picture to 
their own minds the success of agrand idea; 
others lack sympathy and never dream of 
the pain of crushed hopes, while a few may 
be envious and take pleasure in quenching 
an enthusiasm they cannot feel, and nullify- 
ing efforts they cannot put forth. But what- 
ever be the cause, the effects are so disas- 
trous to human energy and happiness that 
we shall all do well to search our own con- 
duct in this respect. If we are, to any de- 
gree, dampening the hopes, thwarting the 
plans, and discouraging the endeavors of 
one who Is struggling to make them fruitful, 
we may be very sure that we are fighting 
against the eternal principles of good. 
Even though the idea may be a mistaken 
one, and the effort sure to fail, it is better 
and kinder to let it die a natural death than 
to stifle it prematurely. Of this, however, 
we can seldom be* sure, and we may never 
know how great a cruelty to the individual, 
and how great a loss to the world, we are 
inflicting by crushing hopes that we do not 
share, and discouraging efforts that we could 
never make.— Pubic Ledger. 
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KEEPING UP WITH CHILDREN. 


het was a woman of middle age, thin 
i“ 





1nd plain, with no claim to beauty except 
the eager dark eyes shining star-like from a 
wistful, care lined face. ‘Twenty years ago 
she had slipped her trustful band into that 
of another, and counting the world well lost 
for the sake of her love and faith, had en- 
tered upon a life of such toil, privation, and 
heroic endurance as only women in frontier 
primitive conditions, 


settlements, amid 
know 

‘*«T have tried my best,’’ she said simply, 
**to keep up with the children. Father 
and I resolved when oar first boy was a 
baby, that stint and scrape and contrive as 
we might, we'd educate alli that heaven sent 
us. And we have done what we could. I[ 
wasn’t willing that my children should get 
ahead of me; I’ve tried to study their les- 
sons with them, and to enter into their feel- 
ings. I don’t want them to outstrip me in 
the race.”’ 

This mother had been one of those to 
whom early rising and late retiring had been 
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always essential, in order that the routine of 
the house-work should not suffer. In that 
part of the country where she lived, hired 
help for domestic purposes was almost un- 
heard of; women did their own work, a 
neighbor’s daughter sometimes lending a 
kind hand in an exigency, and the men of 
the family doing their share at need. In 
her determined effort .to keep step with her 
children in their intellectual development, 
she had in another direction builded better 
than she knew, for the children, boys and 
girls alike, had early been pressed into her 
service, and had, as she explained, ‘‘ taken 
hold ’’ of whatever was to be done. The 
boys could make beds and set tables, as well 
as draw water and split wood. The girls 
were facile house-keepers, with a practical 
knowledge of cooking and laundry work— 
in American society as essential in the outfit 
for life to the richest as well as to the poor- 
est. 

Though the living in the household was 
plain, it was abundant, and the ideal set be- 
fore the family was something nobler than a 
mere strife for wealth. Everything was open 
and above-board. Books were read and 
prized in common, and so much was going 
on to interest everybody that there was no 
temptation to devour poisonous tid-bits in 
secret. So it came to pass that the keeping 
up with the children brought great good in 
its wake. 

At last a day dawned when the mother 
felt as if the first stone had been set in a 
wall of separation. ‘Two of her brood had 
found their wings. A daughter was going 
to college. A son was entering upon a 
business career. The little, wistful woman 
yearned to keep pace with them both, 
yearned perhaps to ordain the pathway of 
both, as she always had done. But it was 
inevitable that there should be some parting 
of the roads. Brave as she was, she kept 
down a heart-ache under her cheery show of 
courage. 

‘‘ Have comfort, dear,’’ said an older 
friend, who had been through a similar ex- 
perience. ‘* The children will never out- 


’ 





grow you; you had a twenty years’ start of 
them. And you have so disciplined your 
mind, and trained your heart, and elevated 
your own thoughts above the daily rut, the 
fret, and the stir, that you dwell in a serene 
atmosphere, favorable to expansion of every 
aculty. They may acquire facts, but they 
ill fly like honey laden bees back to the 
ive. The mother who has kept pace with 
her children from babyhood to adolescence 
Will never lose them.’’—Harfer’s Bazar. 
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HE effort of Superintendent Waller to 
secure better pay for the women school- 
| teachers throughout the State ought not to 
be intermitted until rewarded by success. 
If success does not come in his time, he can 
at least have the crusade in good shape for 
his successor to take up and carry forward, 
until the State is relieved from the reproach 
which the public school salary-roll now 
throws upon the entire Commonwealth. 
Under our system of local control of pub- 
lic schools there is naturally considerable 
difference in‘“the salaries paid to school 


teachers. Here in Philadelphia the average 
pay to women school-teachers is $60 a 
month. A few high salaries bring this ave- 


rage up somewhat deceptively, for the great 
mass of our city school teachers receive 
much less. For the first year it 
and an advance of $30 with each year’s ex- 
perience for five years. They manage to 
live on this without much complaining, and 
give as good results probably as can be ob- 
tained forthat money. The salaries quoted 
by Superintendent Waller as paid in very 
many school districts are a disgrace to a 
civilized community. Fulton, the single 
county in the State which has not yet been 
penetrated by a railroad, leads in this dis- 
creditable record by paying its women 
school-teachers but $14a month. This dis- 
grace does not extend to the whole county, 
but only to a place in it named Thompson. 
Other school districts pay very little higher. 
There are many places in the State which 
pay their women teachers less than $20 a 
month, while salaries under $30 a month 
seem to be the rule rather than the exception 
outside of the large cities. Men teachers 
are usually paid much more liberally than 
women ; but then as few of them are em- 
ployed as possible. 

Such pay as is now doled out to the 
woman school teacher in most of the school 
districts of the State is, by reason of its in- 
adequacy, unjust to the teachers, but more 
unjust to the pupils. It is ridiculous as a 
supposed compensation to competent school 
teachers ; and if the school teaching is not 
competent, the meager pay which offers no 
inducement for taking up school teaching as 
a livelihood after careful preparation will go 
far to explain it. Good school teachers 
cannot be obtained, or, if obtained, cannot 
be retained for any length of time on such 
salaries. It is not clear whether this con- 
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the people to public education. The short 
school year in many cases being only the 
six months necessary to obtain the State 
appropriation, indicates a decided indispo- 
sition in many portions of the State to bear 
the expense of giving their children the ad- 
vantages of a respectable common-school 
education. 

If there was ever any excuse for this con- 
dition of things, there is none any longer. 
The State now appropriates $5,000,000 a 
year for public schools, and it 1s bound to 
see that the boys and girls of school age get 
some appreciable benefit from it. They 
cannot get it from six months of schooling 
a year under teachers paid $4 a week. The 
public schools of the State, by virtue of the 
grant to them out of State funds, should 
be brought under a more immediate State 
supervision and control. ‘The minimum 
school year, now six months, should be 
made nine months. The power of the State 
Superintendendent should be increased so 
that instead of being a mere critic he would 
have sufficient direct control of the schools 
to insure the State getting some results from 
its munificent public-school grant, and make 
the public schocls of the State more nearly 
what they ought to be in a Commonwealth 
as wealthy and advanced as Pennsylvania. 
—Phila. Press. 


— _ a 


COLUMBIAN HYMN. 





BY JAMES C. GABLE, 


Revealed religion is full of symbolism. Jehovzh in His 
direct communication with man seems to have chosen the dove 
as His symbol and messenger. Was it Providence or chance 
that chose the dove (Columbus) as messenger to bring peace 
and promise to Noah in the Ark? Was it Providence or 
chance that chose the dove (Columbus) as messenger to an- 
nounce to John, and the waiting throng on Jordan’s bank, 
Him who was to be the promised Messiah? Was it Provi- 
dence or chance that chose the dove (Columbus), and as if to 


make it clearer, and more closely define his mission, not only 
Columbus (the dove), but Christopher Columbus (Christ-bear- 
ing dove), as messenger to bring Christ and Freedom to the 
New World? Should not our national emblem be the dove 


the bird of Peace)? Should not our country be Columbia (the 
ome of Peace)? 
(Columbus, a dove— Christopher, CAristus, 
Christ—/ero, I bear). 

We read in Sacred Story, when the world had 
wicked grown, 

How the Lord rained down His anger, saving 
none except His own, 

How He sent His peaceful messenger in answer 
to their moan, 

Columbus, Columbus, the Feace-bearing dove. 


We find in that same Story, when the world had 
waited long 

For the coming of Messiah, to redeem it from 
the wrong, 

How the Holy Ghost, in form of dove, showed 
Him to Jordan's throng, 

Columbus, Columbus, the Spirit-bearing dove. 





We know from later Story when the world by 
man oppressed 

Had looked, and longed, and waited fora home 
of peace and rest, 

How He sent His Christian voyager to find itin 
the West. 

Christopher Columbus, the C/77s¢ bearing dove. 


May we learn by these three greetings from Jeho- 
vah’s throne on high, 

To love God, and Peace, and Freedom, that our 
nation may not die, 

That the trump of the Archangel find our banner 
in the sky, 

Columbia, Columbia, a Home for the dove. 








THE COMPANY OF TREES. 


F one wishes to be taken into the intimate 
confidence of a great tree, and to get 
the full enjoyment of its strength and beauty, 
he should lie upon his back on the green 
sward beneath it, cross his arms under his 
head by way of pillow, and let the eye climb 
slowly up the mighty trunk from root to 
topmost limb. Thus have I lain beneath 
an ancient white oak ; thus watched the in- 
finitely varied play of light and shade 
through the dense foliage ; thus noted the 
delicate tracery of the leaves against the 
blue of the sky, and learned by heart each 
wrinkle of its rugged bark. This is the way 
to study the varying characteristics of trees, 
and to learn many a sylvan secret only re- 
vealed to the real lovers of nature, upon 
whom she has graciously bestowed eyes to 
see and the heart to feel her beauty and her 
mystery. I have spent a summer afternoon 
moving slowly from trunk to trunk, from 
oak to maple, from maple to sour gum, from 
gum to walnut, and then to ash, to poplar, 
and then back again to the old white oak, 
most satisfying of all. 

Sometimes the sun would smile upon me 
through an opening in the boughs, or a 
light-hearted vireo warble a lullaby; the 
orioles whistle plaintively; the friendly 
squirrels pretend to scold, and scurry away 
from branch to branch, only to hasten back 
to peep again and drop a tiny acorn on my 
cheek. The great white clouds sailing far 
overhead ; a distant hawk leisurely cleaving 
the air on his strong wings; a few drops 
from a flying scud—all these become stir- 
ring incidents, fraught with healing and re- 
freshment to the heat-worn nerves and 
weary brain of the house-dweller. Should 
the eyes close into delicious slumber, the 
great tree stands guard over its puny visitor, 
filling one with a sense of security and of 
being cared for as by a mighty and gentle 
nurse, 
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Thus has it chanced to me to be over- 
taken by a summer shower, and to be 
awakened by the first cool splash of rain- 
drops upon my brow. The oak had no 
need of mackintosh and umbrella; it was 
only necessary to turn the water-proof side 
of its varnished leaves uppermost, and stand 
quietly to take whatever came, strong in the 
security gained by a hundred years of storm 
andsun. The foliage of the tree protected 
its sleeping guest as long as possible, but 
now, with a gentle warning splash, the drops 
fell more and more quickly; little streams 
ran down the trunk, following the corruga- 
tions in its rough bark; the leaves twinkled 
merrily as they shed their burden of mois- 
ture in my face. Then the sun came out a 
moment, and the whole tree sparkled joy- 
ously like the countenance of a friend who is 
bringing you welcome news.—Garden and 
Forest. 


—_—_—_—_—~<- —_____——_ 


MR. CATERPILLAR. 





THE WONDERFUL THINGS TEDDY LEARNED 
FROM HIM-——-WHAT BECAME OF HIM. 





**/\OOD morning, Mr. Caterpillar,’’ said 
Teddie. 

‘* Yes, it is a very pleasant morning,”’ 
answered Mr. Caterpillar, pausing on his 
journey to a new currant leaf, and throwing 
back his head to look about him. 

‘¢ What are you doing?’’ asked Teddie. 

‘«Eating,’’ replied Mr. Caterpillar, 
shortly. 

‘¢ What for?’’ asked Teddie. 

Mr. Caterpillar again raised his head, 
and looked at the little boy as if he thought 
he was asking a great many questions, then 
he anwered, ‘‘ Little boy, I am eating that 
I may grow strong and be able to do my 
work in the world.”’ 

‘*Qh!"’ said Teddie, remembering the 
cooky he had just eaten, merely because he 
could think of nothing else to do, ‘‘ what is 
your work?’’ 

‘« To eat all the leaves I can to-day, and 
to-morrow to begin spinning my cocoon.”’ 

‘* What is a cocoon? ”’ 

**A little nest that I spin around myself 
from threads out of my own mouth.’’ 

‘*Oh, what fun! ’’ cried Teddie, ‘Say, 
Mr. Caterpillar, if I should punch some air- 
holes in a nice box, and put a glass over it, 
wouldn’t you like to spin your little nest in 
that, so I could watch you?”’ 

‘* Thank you,’’ said Mr. Caterpillar, po- 
litely ; ‘‘ if it would not trouble you to pro- 
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vide leaves for me to feed on until time to 
go into my cocoon.”’ 

** Will you come out a butterfly? ’’ asked 
Teddie, eagerly. 

‘*No. The caterpillars trom which but- 
terflies come seldom spin cocoons. [I shall 
be a moth.”’ 

‘*When moths are big and handsome, and 
fly in the daytime, I can’t tell them from 
butterflies,’’ confessed Teddie. 

‘‘A butterfly, little boy, has little knobs 
on the ends of those two little feelers that 
grow out of his head. Sometimes a moth 
has tiny feathers, sometimes tiny soft horns 
for feelers, but never the knobbed threads 
like the butterfly.’’ 

‘*Thank you!’’ said Teddie. 
know which isn’t the other, now.’’ 

‘‘An easier way to tell us from our cous- 
ins,’’ continued Mr. Caterpillar, ‘‘ is to no- 
tice how we stand. A butterfly always 
holds his wings erect when he alights, 
while we moths slope ours or spread them 
flat.’’ 

‘«That’s a better way,’’ said Teddie; ‘I 
think your coat is very pretty.”’ 

‘*It was new yesterday,’’ answered Mr. 
Caterpillar, looking at his spotted sijes with 
pride. ‘*‘We have four changes of clothes 
before we sleep.’’ 

‘“‘Why! Just like me,’’ cried Teddie. 
‘*When I was little as baby I wore long 
dresses, than I had short ones, and my last 
birthday I had trousers, with suspenders ’’ 
—straightening up to slip his thumbs in 
them—‘‘and soon I'll have long trousers— 
like papa’s.’’ 

When Teddie’s box was ready, Mr. Cater- 
pillar walked quickly in on his ten tiny legs; 
and the next day, after nibbling a few more 
leaves, wound a cocoon of dull brown about 
himself, and went to sleep. 

Every day all winter Teddie took a peep 
at him, until one morning in spring he found 
the cocoon broken, and Mr. Caterpillar 
looking very queer and dizzy as he clung to 
the opposite side of the box. 

‘* Just put me where the sunshine will 
give me strength to unfold my wings,’’ 
murmured Mr. Caterpillar, faintly. 

** Qh, how lovely!’’ cried Teddie, a few 
moments later. ‘‘Aren’t you glad you 
went to sleep? Do you want some fresh 
leaves to eat ?”’ 

‘No; thank you. A bit of honey from 
some blossom. will be my food now.”’ 

‘*S’pose you havn’t any teeth,’’ said 
Teddie, bringing him a beautiful flower. 
**Our baby hasn’t.”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Mr. Moth; ‘‘ but I havea 
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tongue, made of two long, grooved threads, 
that I keep rolled up beneath my head. 
When I put ‘the two threads together and 
thrust them deep into a blossom, it makes a 
nice tube, through which I can suck the 
sweet honey.”’ 

‘*How splendid !’’ cried Teddie, clap- 
ping his hands. ‘‘ Thank you, dear Mr. 
Moth, for all you have told me. I shall 
remember it all summer.”’ 

‘One is always pleased to answer ques- 
tions when asked in such a pleasant, re- 
spectful voice,’’ said Mr. Moth. ‘But 
now will you please open the window! My 
life is too short for idleness. Many flowers 
are waiting for me to carry messages of love 
and gifts of golden pollen from one flower 
to another,’’ 

‘*] should love to hear all about that,’’ 
said Teddie, wistfully, as he opened the 
window. 

‘*Some day, if you ask them, the blos- 
soms will explain it all;’’ and, witha flutter 
of his beautiful wings, away flew Mr. 
Moth.—Harfper’s Young People. 


TOWN IMPROVEMENT. 





BY B. G. NORTHROP. 


MONG the social movements which 

have grown into a position of import- 
ance during the past ten years is what be- 
gan as Village Improvement work. ‘The 
movement has outgrown the comparatively 
narrow field in which it started, and has 
become city improvement on the one hand, 
and rural improvement on the other. Con- 
sidering it, however, in its work in improv- 
ing small towns, it has an influence quite 
beyond the mere effect upon the eye, of the 
beautifying of the streets and surroundings 
of a place. 

Properly directed, it becomes an excel- 
lent means of keeping at home the young 
people of country towns and the region 
about them, and preventing them from drift- 
ing away to the cities, where they often find 
their ruin. 

The town, village, or rural Improvement 
Societies generally begin their work by 
planting trees; and this is a good way to be- 
gin, for nothing is more ‘‘improving,’’ so 
far as it goes, than a good tree planted in 
the right place; but presently the society 
proceeds to other things. 

In many towns in this country the Im- 
provement Societies have been the means of 
laying needed sidewalks and establishing 





better roadways, and thus facilitating busi- 
ness in introducing some sort of drainage, 
and making the town cleaner, healthier, safer 
and more comfortable to live in, and in 
greatly stimulating public spirit and general 
good fellowship, and legitimately ‘‘ adver- 
tising’’ the attractions of a place. 

The Village Improvement Societies are 
said to have received their inspiration from 
the Public Green Association of New Haven, 
Connecticut, which, about one hundred 
years ago, received contributions of money, 
of goods and of work from the citizens of 
New Haven, then a rural town, to ‘‘ grade 
the green and plant elms.’’ These very 
elms have since gone far to make the town 
attractive to residents and business men. 

More recently, in several towns in the 
older half of the country, the interest 
awakened by Improvement Societies has led 
men who were born in the town, and who 
have become rich there or elsewhere, to 
present libraries, halls, churches and other 
desirable things to the town. 

The establishment of an Improvement So- 
ciety is a simple thing. No money is ab- 
solutely required to set it going, though 
money sufficient for necessary purposes comes 
in various ways, from small membership fees, 
fairs, lectures and concerts, and presently 
from individual subscriptions. 

A case of peculiar interest is related in 
connection with this improvement work. 
In a town which had a large proportion of 
foreign-born residents, of diverse languages, 
engaged in quarrying and manufacturing, a 
society of this sort was organized, and the 
employers of labor were induced to ‘‘ shut 
down’’ on a given day, on which owners 
and operatives joined in a great ‘‘ improve- 
ment bee.’’ 

** Many hands made light work,’’ it is re- 
lated, ‘‘ all had a good: time. From that 
day the people have all thought more of one 
another and more of their homes, which 
richly shared in these improvements, as did 
the sidewalks, roadsides and other public 
grounds.”’ 

This work of all classes, all together, for 
the common benefit, promoted good citizen- 
ship and willing industry as well as the em- 
bellishment of the town. 

Sometimes young people fall into a way 
of depreciating their native town, especially 
if it is a country village, and of saying, 
‘* This is a good place to emigrate from.”’ 
If their elders were to try to make their 
towns agreeable, sightly and progressive, is 
it not possible that their children would 
have quite another feeling? 
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If the older people are slow in organizing 
societies of this kind, it is quite practicable 
for the young people to take up the work 
and carry it forward, and they may derive 
much enjoyment from it while they also 
confer a public benefit. 

The work is being carried into the public 
schools, and finds fertile soil in them. A 
School-House Yard Improvement Society 
may not only result in a great deal of fun 
for the pupils of public schools, but extend 
its influence to take in a whole town and its 
vicinity.— Youth's Companion. 


————————— 


SCHOOL HOUSE VENTILATION. 





SEVERAL METHODS OF SECURING PLENTY OF 
FRESH AIR. 


N essay on ‘‘ Impure Air and Ventilation 

of Private Dwellings,’’ written by Dr. 
Howard Van Rensselaer, of Albany, was 
awarded a prize by the New York State 
Medical Association. Here are some ex- 
tracts from Dr. Van Rensselaer’s article: 

Were people killed outright by foul air, 
its dangers would be carefully guarded 
against; but its effects are slow and insidious, 
and often ascribed to other causes. We are 
careless of its results because, as its effect at 
any one time is slight, we grow accustomed 
to it and disregard its risks, and after being 
in its presence a few minutes our senses 
become dulled and do not warn us of the 
danger. 

But while the immediate effects seem 
trifling, yet it is true that any prolonged 
vitiation of this source of supply interferes 
with the proper working of our organiza- 
tions and depresses our vital functions. 
Statisticians have shown that of the causes 
of mortality the most important and farthest 
reaching is impure air. 

We keep our windows closed a great part 
of the year—during the winter to keep out 
the cold, and in the heated term in summer 
to exclude the heat—so that the circulation 
and renewal of air in our houses are at these 
times slight. The incoming air introduced 
for ventilation may be vitiated or not, ac- 
cording to our surroundings; but once in, 
it may become contaminated in several 
ways, and unless we take special pains to 
remove this foul air it rapidly accumulates, 
becomes offensive, and is a menace to health. 

The primary condition for ventilation is 
that the incoming air shall be pure; it 
must be pure external atmosphere. Air 
that is drawn from small, closed courts, or 
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from between back to back buildings, or 
that has blown over refuse, or that rises 
from acellar, is unfit for continuous breath- 
ing. The sun rarely or never visits these 
spots and the wind gets no chance to sweep 
through them. Especially bad is the cellar 
air, as cellars are apt to be damp, moldy 
and dark, and are frequently polluted by 
decaying vegetables and the ash heap, and 
currents of air are constantly passing 
through them from the soil below, so that 
sewer air from defected drainage in the 
neighborhood may easily enter and be 
sucked through the house. This danger is 
particularly great if the house is heated by 
a furnace whose wooden air-box passes 
through the cellar. 

In providing inlets a number of things 
have to be taken into consideration. The 
inlets must be so placed that the air cannot 
blow directly on the occupants of the room, 
and they must be of such size that sufficient 
incoming air is obtained without a high 
velocity, for if the movement is greater than 
two or three feet per second drafts are ex- 
perienced, and besides a slow current is 
more favorable for uniform diffusion than a 
rapid one. 

If it can be avoided air should not enter 
through openings at the level of the floor, 
as dust readily falls into the openings and 
fouls the air, and if the incoming air is 
cooler than the temperature of the room it 
chills the feet. The place of admittance of 
cool air should be above the heads of the 
occupants, and means should be taken to 
diminish the current if too rapid, and the 
flow should be directed upward, as there, 
meeting the warmer air of the ceiling, it 
mingles with it, becomes warmer, and gradu- 
ally spreads throughtheroom. The external 
openings of the inlets should be where the 
air is uncontaminated. They should be 
short and so arranged that they admit of 
ready cleansing. They should be numerous 
and small, rather than large and single, as 
they are thus less liable to cause dratts. 

When the conditions are such that the 
window cannot be freely opened, it can be 
arranged in one of several ways to pro- 
vide sufficient fresh air. Hinckes-Bird’s 
method consists of placing a movable block 
of wood under the entire length of the 
lower window sash, thus raising the top of 
the lower sash above the bottom of the up- 
per. By this procedure considerable space 
between the two window frames is left, 
through which the incoming air freely passes. 
and being impelled in an upward direction 
it causes no draft. 
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In Tobin’s tube the air from outside en- 
ters through,a hole in the wall and is con- 
ducted by an upright tube into the room. 
The opening of the tube is above the heads 
of the occupants, and the air escaping as- 
cends toward the ceiling. 

Cooper’s ventilator consists of a series of 
apertures in a window pane arranged ina 
circle, which can be partially or entirely 
closed by a glass disk, movable on a pivot, 
with corresponding apertures. In private 
houses during parties the rooms often be- 
come insufferably hot and close. These 
unpleasant features can to a great entent be 
avoided by having a temporary Shering- 
ham valve, constructed of wood and can- 
vas and inserted above the upper sash of 
the window, which is lowered for the pur- 
pose. 

The Sheringham valve consists of an 
opening through the wall for the air to 
pass, the entrance being usually guarded 
by a strainer of some sort to keep out dust. 
On the inside is a valved iron plate with 
closed sides and hinged at the bottom. An 
attachment is arranged to more or less 
completely change it. The entrance should 
be a little smaller than the exit, that the 
yelocity of the current into the room may 
be diminished. It is usually placed near 
the ceiling. 

Ventilating fireplaces are marked im- 
provements on the ordinary fireplaces. 
They have all the advantages of the latter, 
and in addition they prevent drafts of cold 
air by sending into the room air that is par- 
tially warmed. Fresh air is admitted to the 
back of the grate into a chamber which is 
warmed by a large heating surface, and, be- 
ing carried up by a flue, discharges into the 
upper part of the room. There are a num- 
ber of different kinds of good ventilating 
fireplaces and ventilating stoves made. The 
merits claimed for these improved fireplaces 
are: 

That they ventilate the room. 

That they maintain an equable tempera- 
ture in all parts of the room, and prevent 
drafts. 

That the heat from radiation is thrown 
into the room better than from other grates. 

That the fire-brick lining prevents the fire 
from going out, even when left untouched 
for a long time, and prevents the rapid 
changes of temperature which occur in 
rooms in cold weather from that cause. 

That they economize fuel, partly by mak- 
ing use of the spare heat, which would other- 
wise pass up the chimney, and partly by 
instring by their construction a more com- 





plete combustion, and thereby diminishing 
smoke. 

That they prevent smoky chimneys by 
the ample supply of warmed air to the room 
and by drafts created in the neck of the 
chimney. 
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BELIEVE IN THE BOYS—WITHOUT 
“A BUT.” 





BY MARGARET E. SCHALLENBERGER. 





E are a pampered generation. Think 
\ of our opportunies for doing and be- 
ing. Think ofall that is done by writers, 
lecturers, pastors, teachers, parents, and 
friends in tearing away the veils of degrada- 
tion and showing us what we ought to be. 

And yet, how much that is beautiful, 
elevating, and inspiring in itself fails to 
teach us! A book is coldly criticised as a 
book. We calmly point out its beauties, 
expatiate upon its style, grow enthusiastic 
over its ethical tone, and then,—leave it to 
exert its influence upon the common herd. 
We allow ourselves to be carried away for 
the moment by a lecture or asermon. We 
float along with the speaker in heavenly 
clouds ; then we suddenly descend, and talk 
of it all as we would of a delightful dream, 
beautiful but unreal. We appreciate the in- 
terest our teachers show in our welfare ; we 
enjoy their ideals; we wax eloquent over 
what they have done for us, and then,— 
we go out into the world and straightway 
forget what manner of men we are. The 
companionable friend by the strength of com- 
radeship or the lending of a hand in time of 
trouble fills us with an all-pervading sensa- 
tion that quivers with pulsations of grati- 
tude, — for a whole day. The gentle 
mother by all that she does and is, or 
through memory of that pure unselfishness 
which only a mother can show oftener per- 
haps than any other, presents to us pictures 
of the ideal self ; but even these fail to make 
permanent impressions. 

Why is it that these ideals so forcibly 
presented, whose excellence we acknow- 
ledge, whose charms allure us, whose attrac- 
tions entice us, whose divinity thrills us, 
must exist in the land of shadows? Why 
must they always remain fanciful, myster- 
ious, unreal, coming to us occasionally, 
showing us for the time being the beautiful 
possibilities of what might be, then leaving 
us alone in the dark reality of what is? 

This need not be. . Ideals could be made 
realities if we would do for one another 
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all that we should. Let writers, lecturers, 
preachers, teachers, parents, and friends 
take one step farther,—present the ideals 
and then delieve in them. 

The devoted father calls his erring son to 
his side, lays one hand affectionately upon 
that son’s arm, clasps the other in his with 
fervent grasp, and looks upon him with eyes 
full of love ; while he presents to the boy an 
ideal that sends the blood to the young fel- 
low’s cheeks and kindles his eyes with fire. 
Hope, courage, inspiration, responsibility 
rapidly follow one another in the youth’s 
face. A thoughtful, earnest determination 
is beginning to pervade it when the father 
adds, ‘‘ This is what I had expected of my 
boy; this is the picture I have been paint- 
ing ever since the day you lay, a helpless 
infant, in your dear mother’s arms, but,”’ 
—ah, that du¢,—‘‘ your character is almost 
formed, and I have grave misgivings as to 
your future. You have gone so far astray 
and have so little will power that I doubt 
your ability to reform. You may be able 
to climb up, but my surprise at ‘this would 
be even greater than my pleasure. How- 
ever, my son, I beseech you to try for your 
old father’s sake.’’ That last loving appeal 
is unavailing. The strong and lofty look of 
determination to do and to be has given 
place to one of sullen despair. The ideal 
has vanished. The incentive is gone. The 
boy goes forth to struggle alone. Will he 
struggle? What is the use? Modody d¢- 
lieves in him. Oh, the power of faith, faith 
in ourselves, begotten of the knowledge of 
faith in us of those whose opinions we value, 
those who are nearest and dearest, those 
whom we love. 

The writer, with his well-rounded sen- 
tences and exquisite figures of speech, may 
so clothe beautiful thoughts as to form ideals 
of manly men and womanly women, such as 
the world has never before known; and yet 
if he cannot show his hearers, in some clear 
and forcible way, that he believes in the 
possibility of existence in this ‘* wicked 
world ’’ of just such men and women, and 
that he has faith that those who see the pic- 
tures formed will see them always and reach 
out towards them, his artistic touches will 
fade away and leave no trace in our practi- 
cal lives of their one-time existence. 


Writers too often work to uplift rather than 
to keep uplifted those to whom they appeal. 
They seek to edify rather than to strengthen. 
We are in sympathy with them head to 
head, hand to hand, even heart to heart ; 
but not soul to soul. 

The teacher who has faith in children, in 
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their capabilities, in their desires, in their 
longings after the indefinite something that 
is better than the present gives, wields a 
power whose strength is magical. She sel- 
dom says ‘‘don’t.’’ She often says ‘‘ do.’’ 
She talks to the children as if she expected 
they wanted to do right and only needed to 
be shown how. She does expect this. The 
children feel her faith, they are elevated, 
and they stay elevated for more than a 
moment, more than an hour, more than a 
day. If they fail she is sorry and surprised. 
It is the surprise quite as much as the sor- 
row that puts them on their feet again. 
Many of the trials and tribulations of child- 
hood’s school days disappear under this 
wonderful influence. ‘I think you had 
better remain a few minutes to-night, my 
boy, and copy that exercise. You probably 
forgot to day and hurried a little, not real- 
izing that you were scribbling. You see it 
is not nearly up to your best effort, and you 
do not feel comfortable to let it stand so. 
I am very sure of that. You will find 
paper in that table drawer.’’ The child 
shows his uncomfortableness in a blush of 
shame at not having kept upon the height 
on which he is expected to walk. Perhaps 
he had intended to shirk for once, but the 
teacher’s innocence of it and confidence in 
his desire to do right make the staying after 
school a voluntary punishment, and such a 
strengthener of character as many a flowery 
and eloquent sermon fails to give. 

‘« Do yer know why I didn’t lie out of it,’’ 
said Jim ‘‘ Blue-bottle’’ to his confidential 
friend Jake? ‘‘ Now mebbe yer’ll think I 
was all-fired silly, but I jest couldn’t. She 
called me up to her, quiet-like and said, 
‘Now Jim, I know yer faults and I know 
yer virtoos. Yer ain’t no coward, Jim, and 
yer won't lie even if yer should have ter 
take a licken. Some boys will say the 
square thing when they think they won’t 
get licked, and some boys will tell the 
square thing any way. A fellow like you, 
who could grab a little kid out from under 
a runaway horse like you did poor Sammy 
Smithers, aint going to be no coward now. 
Whatever yer tells me, Jim, I'll believe, 
and there the thing ends ; for I won’t ask 
no one else.” Then I said, ‘ Why don’t yer 
ask Willie Perkins as allus does what yer 
say?’ But she said she'd believe me as quick 
as any feller in the school. Think of that, 
Jake! And I jest up and told her, and she 
said she was awful sorry I done it, but the 
principal said he’d lick the boy and course 
I’d have to get licked. I said ‘ course,’ and 
I tuck the licken. Feel kind o’ sore out- 
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side, but awful quiet-like inside. I'll do it 
agin, too. You bet she’s right when she 
says, ‘ Jim, yer have yer faults, but yer aint 
no coward.’ Most folks think I’m tough. 
but shedon’t. She knows J won't ite, and I 
won't lie never no more.”’ 

Who of us has not sometime in his life felt 
like Jim ‘* Blue bottle,’’ ‘‘ more quiet-like 
inside’’ for having chosen to do the right? 
and can we not all look back upon some 
epoch in life quite as striking as this in his, 
when we have not only felt like being brave, 
and true, and pure, but have been so Je- 
cause somebody believed in us ? 

Why, then, go through the world doubted 
and doubting? With high ideals and faith 
in one another, timid aspirations will be- 
come bold determinations; good inten- 
tions show themselves in noble acts; and 
pure thoughts produce loving lives. —JV. £. 
Journal of Education. 


—— 


DECLAMATION DAY. 








N his paper ‘‘ A New England Boyhood,’’ 

in the August Atlantic, Rev. E. E. Hale 
says of the teaching of elocution in earlier 
days: 

I remember perfectly the first time I ever 
spoke. It must have been in September, 
1831. At my mother’s instignation, I spoke 
a little poem by Tom Moore, long since 
forgotten by everybody else, which I had 
learned and spoken at the other school. It 
is a sort of ode, in which Moore abuses some 
poor Neapolitan wretches because they had 
made nothing of a rebellion against the 
Austrians. As Tom was himself an Irish 
patriot who had never exposed a finger-nail 
to be hurt for the Irish cause, I have since 
thought that his passion was al] blatherskite. 
However that may be, I stepped on the 
stage, frightened, but willing to do as I had 
been told, made my bow, and began : 


Ay, down to the dust with them, slaves as they | 


are! 

I had been told that I must stamp my foot 
at the words *‘ down to the dust with them,”’ 
and I did, though I hated to, and was sore 
afraid. Naturally enough, all the other 
boys, one hundred and fifty of them, laughed 
at such an exhibition of passion from one of 
the smallest of their number. All the same, 
I plodded on; but alas, I came inevitably 
to the other line, 


If there linger one spark of their fire, tread it 
out! 


and here I had to stamp again, as much to 








the boys’ amusement as before. I did not 
get a ‘‘ good mark”’ for speaking then, and 
I never did afterwards ; but the exercise did 
what it was meant to do; that is, it taught 
us not to be afraid of the audience. And 
this, so far as I know, is all of elocution 
that can be taught, or need be tried for. In 
college, it was often very droll when the 
time came for one of the Southern braggarts 
to speak at an exhibition. For we saw then 
the same young man who had always blown 
his own trumphet loudly, and been cock of 
the walk in his own estimation—we saw him 
with his knees shaking under him on the 
college platform, because he had to speak 
in the presence of two hundred people. I 
owe to the public school, and to this now 
despised exercise of declamation, that ease 
before an audience which I share with most 
New Englanders. This is to say that I owe 
to it the great pleasure of public speaking 
when there is anything to say. I think 
most public men will agree with me that 
this is one of the most exquisite pleasures ot 
life. 


———————— —————— 


OUR CHILDREN. 





I looked at the happy children 
Who gathered around the hearth: 

So blithe they were, no children 
Could happier be on earth: 

With their merry plays, and their winsome ways, 
And the sound of their silvery mirth! 


Then I thought of those other children, 
So wizened, and hard, and bold, 

Who huddle in slum and cellar, 
And shiver with want and cold ; 

Not fresh as the dew, or the morning’s hue, 
But haggard, and lean, and old. 


But yet may they still, those children, 
Be taught to forget their pain ; 

And gathered in arms that love them, 
Their laughter may come again ; 

And the stare of woe and the craft may go, 
And the spirit be washed of stain. 


But it is not in cold book-learning 
Those children’s heart to move; 
And the stony eye of the serpent 
Is death to the stricken dove: 
"Tis an angel alone can touch them, 
And that angel’s name is Love. 


For whatever the world may fancy, 
And whatever the wise men say 
Of our nineteenth-century progress, 
Of a new and a better way : 
Still it takes a soul to make a soul 
Now, as in the olden day. 
— Spectator. 
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** Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.””. Scot: h Farmer. 


\ } HO brought about the change in the 
| date? [t was down in the books as 
October 12th. The Committee of the Na- 
tional Educational Association issued circu- 
lars to the country to observe that day. 
Congress solemnly resolved that that day 
should be celebrated throughout the land. 
The commissioners of the World’s Fair fixed 
upon October r2th as dedication day, and 
sent out invitations to the exercises. Sud- 
denly there was a change. Heralded by no 
newspaper discussion, preceded by no ex- 
haustive treatise, without any authorative 
decree, a change was made to October aust. 

The following facts are indisputable. An 
aged retired minister in the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, living in Wellsboro, Tioga 
county, Pennsylvania, author of a little 
book entitled ‘‘Our Calendar,’’ Rev. 
George Nichols Packer, saw the error. He 
possessed the confidence of Judge Henry W. 
Williams of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania. After laying the facts before him he 
secured through him the approval by the 
several justices composing that body of an 
effort to change to the proper date, October 
21st. Equipped with this approval he se- 
cured the endorsement of his project by 
Governor Pattison and some of the heads 
of the Executive Department at Harris- 
burg. He then went to Washington, gained 
an audience with the President, laid the 
subject before the member of Congress from 
his district, and went before the Congres- 
sional Committee. 

The evidence in support of the proposi- 
tion was so presented that it could not be 
successfully disputed. Congressman Wm. 
A. Stone skillfully enlisted influential col- 
leagues in an effort to correct the error al- 
ready widely spread. The correction by 
the National Legislature was in time to have 
its influence upon President Harrison, who 
named October 21st in his proclamation, as 
the day to be observed, and Boston and 
Chicago fell into line. 

All honor to the Rev. George Nichols 
Packer, of Wellsboro, Tioga county, Penn- 
sy lvania. D. J. W., JR. 








THE Board of Lady Managers of the Co- 
lumbian Exposition is arranging to provide 
dormitories for lady teachers during July 
and August next year, by using the school 
buildings tendered to them by the Board 
of Education of Chicago. It is the desire 
of the Lady Managers to extend this hospi- 
tality to as many lady teachers as possible, 
and a circular has been prepared which will 
be forwarded, on application to Mrs. Solo- 
mon Thatcher, Jr., Board of Lady Mana- 
gers, Rand-McNally Building, Chicago. 
Though the women engaged in teaching in 
Pennsylvania do not all receive salaries that 
enable them to travel extensively, yet many 
will be able during the coming winter to 
lay aside a sum sufficient to educate them- 
selves next season at that greatest and cheap- 
est of summer schools, the Chicago Expo- 
sition. Our Western fellow teachers are 
strenuously striving to keep expenses down 
for us by a most generous hospitality. It 
will be an opportunity of a life-time. Every 
teacher will do better work for having im- 
proved it. The important point for most 
teachers is to begin to save money now. 
Even if some obstacle to going should be 
interposed, the fact that the money was 
saved will not bea matter for regret. A 
year hence the greeting among teachers will 
be, ‘‘ Were you at Chicago?’’ Only the 
forehanded will answer, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 





A MEETING of the Principals of the State 
Normal Schools with Assistant Executive 
Commissioner John A. Woodward, of the 
Pennsylvania Commission for the World’s 
Fair, was held at Harrisburg on the 8th of 
October. The committee appointed at a 
previous meeting to prepare a plan for ex- 
hibiting work of the State Normal Schools 
at the Exposition, presented their report, 
which was adopted. This will be embodied 
in a circular to be issued by Commissioner 
Woodward within a few days. 

Other circulars are in course of prepara- 
tion for teachers and superintendents, and 
will soon be issued and widely circulated. 
Some delay has been occasioned by the un- 
certainties that have existed at Chicago. 





It is idle to talk of educating everybody 
on broad lines. The elementary branches 
are all that the great bulk of our pupils want 
or have the ability to receive. All that can 
be done is to give to each child, so far as 
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possible, the chance to get what he or she 
can take, and when that is done the great 
work of the schools is accomplished. Todo 
this we must have well-appointed buildings, 
properly equipped with all that may be 
needed in their various departments, and in 
them the best teachers of both sexes that 
can be induced to spend their lives in the 
school room. 


LESSON OF THE FLAG. 
LET COLUMBUS DAY BE PERPETUATED AS 
‘* COLUMBIA DAY’’ FOR THE SCHOOLS 
AND THE NATION. 
HE Columbus Day celebration was not 
only fully up to the public expectations 
but in very many cases it transcended the 
most sanguine anticipations. To the mil- 
hons of school children all over the land it 
came as an instructive, impressive, and 
most joyous event that will never fade from 
memory. The festival and its incidents 
will be narrated with undiminished interest 
to children’s children in the mellow sunset 
of life, when the youthful eyes of to-day 
have grown dim and its bounding steps 
move slow. 

Now that the long-expected ceremonial, 
observed so widely throughout all the land 
and that came home so closely with quicken- 
ing impulse to every heart and hearthstone, 
is Over, may we not ask as we recall this 
glorious day, What is the meaning and 
significance of the starry flag of the Repub- 
lic, fluttering so multitudinously in childish 
hands, or brilliantly floating in more majes- 
tic and ample folds in mid-heaven, stirring 
the heart’s emotions to their profoundest 
depths and starting tears of sympathetic 





gladness? 


When our fathers sought for symbols to 
represent the new nationality, they went to 
the eagle’s eyrie on the mountain tops, and 
to the crystal heavens above them, not to 
the jungle or to the desert. Something 
they desired that should symbolize ideals 
higher and purer than the carnage of 
brigand slaughter, and broader than the 
narrowness of dynastic interests. The new 
nation was a new birth of freedom in the 
annals of time, with its promise of hope for 
the world, and redemption for mankind. 
And so, 

When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there! 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 





The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then from his mansion in the sun, 
She called her eagle-bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 

The symbol of her chosen land. 

In its simplicity and peerless beauty it 
symbolizes, politically, independence, the 
sovereignty of the people, the obliteration 
of caste and privilege, the equality of all men 
before the law, indissoluble union, and for 
all coming time rational constitutional lib- 
erty—not a midsummer night’s dream, but 
a practical and impregnable reality. 

In“its sterner aspects it symbolizes the 
high-souled heroism that values liberty above 
life, and knows how to make victory a 
blessing to the world. In the region of the 
higher sentiments it symbolizes and repre- 
sents an all-pervading spirit of Love, that 


King of words carved on Jehovah's heart, 


which embraces in its scope the unity of the 
race, and the brotherhood of man. 

It symbolizes the Golden Rule, the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, the annunciation to the 
shepherds of *‘ peace on earth, good will to 
men.’’ Following in the wake of that influ- 
ence, the tiger and hyena in human nature, 
that for six thousand years have deluged the 
world in blood and devastated its fairest 
realms, are at last yielding supremacy to the 
higher faculties of the human mind; and, 
under the benignant influence of the Prince 
of Peace, our flag leads the van in symbol- 
izing justice between nations, by sheathing 
the sword and peacefully arbitrating inter- 
national difficulties; and as a result, the 
time is not far off when, in the providence 
of God, the nations ‘‘shall not learn war 
any more.”’ 

It symbolizes the freedom of conscience, 
and the absolute separation of Church and 
State, which puts a barrier of protection 
against some of the most appalling wrongs 
that ever scourged mankind. 

It symbolizes free thought, free speech, 
freedom of the press, free schools, and uni- 
versal education. 

In its beauty and its glory, as it floats in 
every wind under the whole heavens, it 
symbolizes and draws to itself the hopes of 
the world in its longing desire to escape 
from the thraldom of oppression, and secure 
for itself the unchallenged right to “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’ 

In its unique origin and beauty and in its 
glorious history it symbolizes more and 
better, for the glory of God and the welfare 
of man, than any other flag on earth; and 
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in the principles and influences which it 
represents it is a harbinger and symbol of 
the coming time when the lion and the 
lamb shall lie down together, and millennial 
peace shall brood with halcyon charm over 
all the world. 

In its texture only a bit of bunting from 
the merchant’s counter, of very slight pe- 
cuniary value, yet in the complex and vast 
significance of its glorious ideals, when un- 
furled to the breeze, as it floats with majes- 
tic movement in the sunlight, it should 
command the reverential homage of every 
patriot and the undying fealty and faith of 
every youthful heart in all this broad land 
of ours—the goodly heritage which the 
Lord our God has given us, and for which 
he has made us responsible in this our day 
and generation, to possess, to enjoy, and to 
safely transmit to generations yet unborn. 

Columbus Day has come to us with its 
grand suggestion. Let us heed it as the 
voice of God. Let us from year to year 
upon ‘* Columbia Day,’’ on each recurring 
21st of October—a new National holiday— 
impress in the schools the giorious Lesson 
of the Flag. Let us not lose it for our- 
selves, nor suffer our children to lose it. 
Let millions of voices, an ever-increasing 
number, ring out upon our national songs 
and hymns as they never rang before. So 
shall the sentiment of patriotism be instilled 
into the hearts of the children, while it is 
deepened and intensified in the hearts of 
their parents. And love of country, and 
love of liberty, and reverence for God and 
humanity, shall be taught in the schools as 
never before in the history of the world. 


— 


CLASSICAL STUDIES IN OUR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 








HE criticism by Prof. Hamilton, of Eas- 
ton, upon the lack of classical training in 
the High Schools of Pennsylvania, and upon 
the fact also that hardly more than one 
teacher in a hundred throughout the schools 
of the State in city or country has enjoyed 
the advantages of a good college education, 
has arrested attention and caused much 
comment. ‘‘ Are these things true?’’ is the 
question that is asked. Prof. Hamilton is 
deeply conscious of the value of liberal 
learning, he believes the status of Pennsyl- 
vania in this regard to be much too low, 
and desires to bring about such discussion of 
the subject as shall be in the interest of 
broad scholarship. 
‘*There are those who love learning, and 
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long for it more than for bread.’’ They 
are few, it may be, for not to the multitude 
does God seem to have given the ten-talent 
capacity of this great desire—a passion 
which, once aroused with all its divine dis- 
content, yet satisfies beyond wealth, or 
power, or any other worldly acquisition 
whatsoever. Of such gifted souls there 
are many who never reach the light, but 
feel through all their lives only the blind 
movings of desire and wonder. And this 
because of opportunity wholly wanting, or, 
if ostensibly at school, because there never 
came such teacher-soul into contact with 
their own as Horace Mann, or Elnathan 
Higbee, or D’Arcy Thompson, or other 
kindred spirit of great heart and fine 
scholastic attainments, to guide their feet 
into the pleasant ways of knowledge and of 
wisdom, into the goodly company of the 
sages over whom Death has had no power. 
These souls thus highly endowed are Mat- 
thew Arnold’s ‘‘remnant.’’ They are the 
choicest spirits of the earth. The world 
can ill afford the loss of one of them, and 
the broader the education of our teachers 
the less the risk of such loss. 

Again, there are souls, a much more num- 
erous class, less fine in quality, who have 
excellent capacity for acquisition of know- 
ledge of many kinds, and who will do their 
work in the world all the better for having 
passed through a high-grade course of study. 
Our more advanced schools should give to 
such the fullest opportunity for the begin- 
nings of a broad and liberal education, not 
confine their work to the ordinary branches 
of instruction—which latter are however 
ample for the great bulk of the pupils in 
the schools, who seem to have neither wish 
nor capacity for such advanced intellec- 
tual training. 

Teachers who have had the advantages of 
a good college or university course of train- 
ing, as well as the best graduates of our 
State Normal Schools, are needed more es- 
pecially for such pupils as are here indi- 
cated, and the greater the proportion of 
such teachers the better for the State and 
the Nation. Instead of being merely one 
per cent. of the teaching and supervising 
force in Pennsylvania as at present, this 
class of teachers should be from five to ten 
per cent. of said force. It will cost money 
to secure their services, but if it is at all possi- 
ble that money can be so used as to bring 
them into the work and retain them in it, 
where or how can it be expended to better 
purpose? The influence of such teachers, 
men and women, must be to leaven the 
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lump of humanity to finer issues, and to im- 
press more deeply the essential lesson, so 
little heeded amid the gross materialism of 
the time, that ‘‘ man doth not live by bread 
alone.’’ 

It is urged that the school law of Penn- 
sylvania discriminates against the graduates 
of the colleges, and in favor of those of the 
State Normal Schools. This is more in 
seeming than in reality. The Normal 
Schools make provision for a professional 
course, and their diplomas recognize this 
fact. The course of the college is general 
instead of special, much broader in its 
range, and extends through a longer term 
of years than that of the State Normal 
School. There has been more definite and 
more thorough preparation on the part of 
the student before entering upon it. It is 
usually carried forward under men and 
women of large experience, of fine ability, 
wide reputation, and ripe scholarship—to a 
much greater degree, at least, than can yet 
be claimed for the State schools—and the 
students themselves bring to the work, es- 
pecially in the later years of the course, a 
certain maturity of power and trained intel- 
lect that are not to be expected in the 
average Normal School, which does not and 
cannot, for many years to come, be ex- 
pected to do the work of the College or of 
the University. 

The graduate from a college of reputation 
who has been a faithful student has little or 
no difficulty in obtaining such certificate as 
may be needed for any position for which 
he is qualified. But there are so-called col- 
leges whose courses of study are little better 
than those of a good high school or acad- 
emy ; and there are also low grade students 
who hold diplomas from colleges of reputa- 
tion. These must be guarded against, and 
the public schools protected. This protec- 
tion the law as it now stands affords. We 
do not suppose that any worthy graduate 
who has passed through a good collegiate 
course, and is in other respects well qualified 
for the work of teaching, has ever found it 
a hardship. 

There are those who object to the clas- 
sical studies. They are not scholarly men ; 
do not know fully whereof they speak, and 
therefere remind one of a remark of Edward 
Everett Hale: ‘‘ If people would only stop 
talking where they stop knowing, half the 
mischief of life would come to an end.’’ We 
have long been of the opinion that Latin in 
itself and in connection with English ety- 
mology is perhaps the most profitable branch 
of study we have ever had in the Lancaster 
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High School. For more than forty years 
we have been in contact here, in a modest 
way, with Latin and Greek as optional studies, 
and have noted with much interest the fact 
that those boys who have done creditable 
work in the classics have always been among 
the best in other branches of study, these 
languages not being taken instead of any 
other branches but in addition to them. 
Our experience confirms that of certain towns 
of England, reported some years since, that 
business men there uniformly found the boys 
who had taken the classical studies mentally 
more quick and ready than those who had 
taken only the English and business course 
side by side with them, and therefore they 
preferred the boys from the classical to 
those from the merely business course. 

In addition to this better preparation for 
business pursuits they had acquired also a 
world of ideas. And it is ideas that broaden 
our view, enrich our thought, ennoble pur- 
pose, and quicken the heart-beat. These 
come not of mathematics, nor greatly from 
science, nor from skill in penmanship or 
book-keeping, but from the vast world of 
literature in many languages. He whostudies 
here must ponder words and brood over 
them, until their spirit becomes his own— 
and the more of this the better. The man 
who has been a loving student of the classic 
writers has gained from such study an inde- 
scribable quality in himself which nothing 
else can give. Words that to ordinary men 
are mere counters, to him glow with beauty 
like radiant gems, are filled with meaning 
as the cup with wine. He has lived with 
the demi-gods, and eaten and drunk at their 
tables. Into his ear they have thundered 
their mightiest thoughts, or whispered the 
sweetest words that human heart has ever 
known. With his eye on the page, and his 
ear in fancy at the ’phone, he hears trem- 
bling along the wire down through the gen- 
erations the wise or witty words of the 
men of old. His world grows larger as he 
looks and listens, and the circle of his choice 
acquaintance is widened beyond the power 
of time or death to narrow it. 

We have had at least one splendid exam- 
ple of scholarship in the Common School 
work in Pennsylvania. Even without his 
rare attainments in the classics—he lived 
with certain of the old Greeks and Romans 
as with personal friends—he could not have 
been an ordinary teacher. With all this he 
was Master indeed. 

The Lancaster High School is in no sense 
a model school, but it can be said that boys 
have gone from it at different times to ten 
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or twelve of the leading colleges of the 
country, and many of them have held their 
own fairly well. Two among them have 
taken the highest place at West Point and at 
Annapolis, into which national schools 
cadets are received from all parts of the 
country. And this is in no small measure 
due to the presence of Latin and Greek upon 
our list, as optional studies. Of the last 
class nine boys have entered college. Two 
of these who entered Yale University were 
under special private instruction during the 
last six months of the course, with the pro- 
fessors of Latin, Greek, and mathematics of 
Franklin and Marshall college, as our curri- 
culum does not provide for all the work that 
must be done to enter that university. 

One of these two was a Russian lad from 
Odessa who came to Lancaster October 20, 
188g—three years ago—utterly unable to 
speak the English language. Within that 
time he has not only learned to speak and 
write English with extraordinary facility 
and accuracy, but has also read all the Latin 
and Greek, and gone through all the mathe- 
matics required for admission to Yale, into 
which he passed, after examination in a 
dozen or more branches, without any ‘‘ con- 
ditions ’’ whatever. He has also done good 
work in German, in football, and in other 
directions. It is a remarkable record, but 
his brains and energy will win wherever he 
may go. Inarecent letter he says: ‘‘ Most 
of all our studies I like Homer’s Odyssey. 
Our lessons are not long, but they must be 
very carefully prepared. And it is real 
pleasure to dwell on every line, for it is full 
of meaning. Dr. Kitchell, our instructor, a 
very pleasant man, seems perfect in it.’’ 

But we started to write a brief introduc- 
tion to an interesting letter from our friend 
Supt. Transeau. Hadn’t we better stop, 
and give him achance? The Williamsport 
High School has a record of which he does 
well to be proud. We hope soon to have 
more definite knowledge of the extent to 
which the classical languages are taught in 
the high schools of the State at large. Supt. 
Transeau writes as follows: 


On page 165 of the October number of Zhe 
Pennsylvania School Fournal, Supt. J. H. 
Hamilton criticises the high schools of Penn- 
sylvania for not fitting pupils for admission to 
first class colleges in the United States, and 
apparently all because the school laws of this 
State do not recognize the diplomas of college 
graduates as valid certificates to teach in its 
public schools. Where did the United States 
Senate Committee, of which he speaks, get its 
information on the public high schools and 
their courses of study, that this sweeping as- 
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sertion is made, that of the thirty-three cities 
whose high schools are reported as fitting their 
pupils for first-class colleges, mo¢ one is in Penn- 
sylvania? This would, indeed, be a sad state 
of affairs, if it were true; but it is fortunately 
not true, and the person or persons making this 
unqualified statement have not fully informed 
themselves about a// the high schools in the 
State of Pennsylvania nor about their college- 
fitting courses of study, or they would have 
spoken more cautiously. 

There is, at least, in this State one city and 
one high school where it is not heresy to advo- 
cate Latin and Greek and other college-fitting 
studies; nor do I recollect that any one here 
has committed professional suicide in the ad- 
vocacy of such studies as will fit students to 
enter a college. It is very easy to sit over there 
on one of the New England hills, and, looking 
into the large end of the telescope, see things 
very small in the neighboring States. We have 
sent some of our graduates away to other insti- 
tutions of learning, and we have always held 
that any school that does not create in the 
hearts of its students a desire for more knowl- 
edge than it can furnish, is of little worth. 

I do not know whether the following institu- 
tions are first-class colleges or not. It mightbe 
presumption on my part to assert what first- 
class colleges or universities are. One thing, 
however, I do know, that students of the Wil- 
liamsport High School are admitted to the 
following institutions on their diplomas, or by 
examination. or on the certificates of the faculty 
of the Williamsport High School. We have 
not taken any trouble to parade this matter in 
educational papers and journals, for we are 
very much disposed to mind our own business. 
But I will here name to you some of the gradu- 
ates of our high school who have entered the 
following colleges—whether first-class or not I 
am not able to tell—during the last eight or nine 
years: 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.—Orin Heil- 
man, Carl Niemeyer, William Young, Edward 
Young, Paul Young, Charles Young, Wilbur 
Sallade. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.— 
William S. Youngman, Hector Hughes, Clar- 
ence Bubb. 

Lehigh University.—Albert Ayres, Chester 
Ayres, Noe! Smith, William Kavanaugh, Jesse 
Westfall. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Waldo Hull, M. D., John Graef, Addison 
Fessler. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. ].—War- 
ren Seymour. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa.—Frey Gilroy, 
Willard Burch. 

Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, 
Newton Heilman, Luther Brenizer. 

La Fayette College, Easton, Pa.—John S. 
Elliott. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa.—John 
Foresman, Anna Carlisle, Charles Mudge. 

Others could be named, but it is deemed un- 
necessary. Some of these were not graduates 
of the school, but left the high school at the 
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close of the second or third year (the full course 
being four years) to enter one or the other of 
the aforesaid institutions. 

It is not difficult for some people to under- 
rate the work of others; it is often much more 
difficult to do them justice and give credit where 
it is due. 


—_— 
-_ 


‘COLUMBIA DAY.” 








WE HAVE HAD COLUMBUS DAY ONCE, WHY 
NOT ‘* COLUMBIA DAY’’ ALWAYS? 





T was said before the firing upon Sumpter 

that the spirit of patriotism was dead in 
the land ; that nothing more was needed 
than for the South to insist resolutely upon 
it, and disunion would follow. The first 
gun was fired, whose echoes woke the na- 
tion to its deadly peril. The sentiment of 
patriotism in the hearts of her loyal sons 
but slumbered ; it was not dead. Their 
hosts sprang to the encounter; and the 
heart’s blood of half a million and the treas- 
ure of a continent, were poured out like 
water, that not a star should be lost from 
the flag of their country. Thé world has 
never known a more colossal blunder than 
that which, in 1860, assumed the spirit of 
patriotism to be dead in the United States. 

It has been said again, and often of late, 
that the patriotic sentiment is dying out in 
our own day ; that our patriotic songs are 
little sung, that they are not taught or known 
to the children and youth in the schools ; 
that in the pressure of many things this 
great thing is driven to the background, out 
of sight and apparently out of thought. In 
some degree, this may betrue. ‘To remedy 
such short-coming on the part of the schuols, 
which should be the nurseries of patriotism, 
it is urged that the national flag be dis- 
played within the school or above it, and 
that it be made the subject of frequent re- 
mark in the school-room. All this is good 
and effective. But on our late Columbus 
Day the country came suddenly upon a 
great discovery as to how the lesson of pa- 
triotism may best be given. 

Who that stood with bated breath, and 
tear-wet eyes, and spoke in husky tones as 
he thrilled to the glory of the scene on Co- 
lumbus Day, when children and youth, 
boys and girls alike eager and earnest—each 
wearing the national colors upon the breast 
or otherwise displayed, or waving a minia- 
ture flag—passed in long procession or 
came filing by hundreds and thousands to 
their places about the grand stand for the 
formal exercises of the day, as the music of 





the band swelled out continuously upon the 
air, and presently led the great chorus in 
our national songs and hymns,—who, we 
ask, can ever forget the scene or the impres- 
sion left by it upon mind and heart? It 
was to us one of the memorable experiences 
of a life-time. In forty years or more of 
school life, we have never seen anything in 
the schools to be compared with it. 

Let us have it again, as ‘‘ Columbia Day’’ 
next year, upon the 21st of October; and 
thenceforth as a national holiday upon each 
annual recurrence of Discovery Day. Co- 
lumbus Day once, ‘* Columdia Day”’ al- 
ways, and that by act of the National Con- 
gress. Let us put so much into it that 
everybody who is alive shall be stirred and 
made a better citizen and a better friend of 
the schools; and that even the pulse of 
some of our dead men, who have not yet 
got into their coffins, shall be quickened. 

Our legal holidays—those observed by the 
banks, but not all of them by business men 
or workingmen—are New Year, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Good Friday, Decoration 
Day, Independence Day, Thanksgiving, and 
Christmas. We have also, in some states, 
Labor Day and Arbor Day, by statute or by 
appointment of the Executive. Of these 
but three or four are national in their ob- 
servance. Why notadd ‘‘ Columbia Day ?”’ 
and let it include the Fall Arbor Day, 
through which it will aid in arousing gen- 
eral interest in the important work of tree- 
planting; Discovery Day, to which it will 
attract attention year by year, as it will be 
spoken of everywhere in the programme of 
the schools ; Labor Day, which has been 
observed in some states upon the first Mon- 
day in September, a season when the weather 
is too warm for such display as could be 
had at a more favorable time in the year} 
and last, and most important of all, FLac 
Day IN THE SCHOOLS, with the support and 
encouragement of the Grand Army of the 
Republic ; with the showing of due honor 
to the flag everywhere, with patriotic pro- 
grammes of songs, speeches, parades, etc. 
Such a grand holiday as this would be ob- 
served in all centres of manufacturing and 
commercial life throughout the country, by 
the entire suspension of business. 

Thus turning out upon the streets with 
badges and flags and banners once each 
year, the people on this gala day would 
have an opportunity to see and to be deeply 
impressed by the multitude of children and 
youth under instruction. Interest in the 
cause of general education would be stimu- 
lated, and greater liberality towards the 
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schools encouraged. They would thus be 
benefited from without and from within. 

We can well afford this day, for its edu- 
cating power upon the public outside of the 
schools as well as upon the pupils enrolled. 
In every way the proposed national holiday 
commends itself. 

Let us have the new Columbia Day. 


COLUMBUS DAY EVERYWHERE. 





HE head and front of the almost uni- 
versal observance of Columbus Day was 
at Chicago, in the formal dedication of the 
Exposition Buildings. The crowd was im- 
mense, and the newspapers have given wide 
publicity, in very full reports, to what was 
said and done on this memorable occasion. 
Throughout the country the day, as ob- 
served by the schools, is without precedent 
or parallel in the history of the world. 
Flags, and bands, and songs, and speeches, 
the national colors everywhere, and every- 
where the parents and the general public no 
less interested than the pupils themselves. 
In the processions of the schools the Grand 
Army of the Republic participated, giving 
additional interest to the occasion, These 
men and their comrades in the ‘‘ brave days 
of old’’ had preserved the flag in its integrity 
which, along with them, the schools and the 
public this day delighted to honor. 

As our Fall Arbor Day, it was observed 
by the planting of a goodly number of trees. 
At Huntingdon thirty Norway maples were 
planted in the school yard. The boy’s de- 
partment of the Lancaster High School ob- 
served the sixteenth Arbor day as they have 
done each preceding Arbor day, by planting 
more trees than there are pupils in the 
school. They also planted in Conestoga 
Park four groups of four trees each, one 
group of sweet gum, one of tulip poplars, 
one of magnolias and one of white maple, in 
a two-fold recognition of the four hundred 
years since the discovery. In another part 
of the Park they planted a group of four 
different kinds of trees. 

The flag was formally raised upon the 
flag-staff on the tower of the High School 
by the veterans of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. The pupils of the school, in the 
open yard in front of the building, under 
the direction of Prof. Carl Matz, then sang 
My Country ’Tis of Thee, The Star 
Spangled Banner, and Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean, accompanied by the Iroquois 
Band, after which came the following pro- 
gramme within the building: 
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PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 


TS. een eee Rev. J. P. Robottom. 
Chorus.—Song of Columbus Day .......... Brown. 
Chorus.—Now Thank We All Our God... . . . . Rimkart. 
Reading.—Columbus Day Proclamation of His Excellency, 
Benjamin Harrison, President of the United States, 
Robt. C. Davis. 
Instrumental.—Patriotic and National Airs ..... 
High School Orchestra. 
Reading.—Columbus Day Proclamation by His Excellency, 
Robert E. Pattison, Governor of Pennsylvania . Jos _E. Stott. 
Reading.—Columbus and Arbor Day Circular by Dr. D. J. 
Waller, Jr., State Supt. Public Instruction. 
ere ee ae ee ee eee . . Oscar C, Campbell. 
Chorus.—Columbia, God Preserve Thee Free . . . . Haydn. 
Chorus.—Our Fair Land Forever... ...... ./ Millard. 
Reading.—QOde for Columbus Day Jennie Whitson. 
Reading.— Discovery of America (Rodertson), 
Lillian G. Sensenig. 


Instrumental.—‘‘ A Dream of Hope”, ....... Dehrue. 
High School Orchestra. 
Chorus.—Columbian Hymn .........0.6.--. Gable. 
Chetus.—-Fiag ote Free. 2 ww tt te te els Wagner. 
Chorus.—Viva L’America. .....2.2.2+6>5 . Millard. 
Reading.—Voyage of Columbus,. . ... . Stella W. Oster. 
Reading.—Character of Columbus, . . Rosella Shoemaker 
Chorus.— Three Cheers for the Olden Time . . . . . Crosby. 
Chorus —The Flag of Our Union Forever. . . . . . 2 Morris. 
Chorus.—The New Hail Columbia. ....... Holmes. 

Address.—The Meaning of the Four Centuries, 
B. O. Musselman. 
Instrumental.—‘* Heather Rose,’ Caprice... .. . Lange. 
High School Orchestra. 
Chorus.—Soldiers’ Chorus fiom ‘ Faust’, ..... Gounod. 
Chorus.—American Hymn ........... . Keller. 


Doxology.—Praise God from Whom Al! Blessings Flow 


At West Chester, a Columbus oak tree 
was planted in the High School yard, after 
which there was a parade of the pupils, 
headed by the Normal School Students’ 
Band, with a Grand Army escort. In the 
parade of the schools, there were five hun- 
dred students of the West Chester Normal 
School. An address was delivered by Dr. 
J. T. Rothrock upon ‘‘ Columbus as a Navi- 
gator.’’ The venerable Galusha A. Grow, 
of Susquehanna County, Pa., of whom 
Thaddeus Stevens, the Old Commoner, once 
said that he was ‘‘ one of the five men who 
could be counted upon ”’ inthe United States 
House of Representatives, delivered the fol- 
lowing address on 


THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW, 


Four centuries ago a care-worn stranger 
stood at the gate of a Spanish convent. He 
begs a crust of bread and glass of water to 
relieve the fatigue of a weary journey. Friend- 
less and almost homeless he wanders over 
Europe in search of a patron for the grand idea 
that absorbs his soul, too vast to be contained 
in a single hemisphere. He seeks an unknown 
world beyond the trackless sea. To the phil- 
osopher he is a visionary; to the priest a 
heretic ; to the mass of his countrymen a wild 
fanatic. 

After eighteen long years of weary importu- 
nity at the portals of power, the temple gates 
and the palaces of wealth, and just as the last 
faint flickering hope is about to expire in his 
bosom forever, the enterprising spirit and gen- 
erous hand of a woman gives to civilization a 
new hemisphere, and to the name of Columbus 
immortality. Thenceforth through all time 


Queen Isabella, of Spain, holds a proud niche 
in the world’s pantheon of great benefactors, 
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Christopher Columbus, born in 1435 in Genoa, 
a small Italian city on the west shore of the 
Mediterranean, spent his boyhood beside the 
inland sea. The ships of Phcenician merchants 
received their cargoes, for distribution to the 
cities and people along its shores, from cara- 
vans that traversed the sandy deserts and rocky 
winding pathways of the long and tedious over- 
land route to India. 

Columbus from his geographic studies and 
theories as to the shape of the earth, had 
formed the idea that a shorter and far more 
direct route to India and its rich commerce, 
might be found by going directly westward over 
the waste of waters then known as “ The Sea of 
Darkness,”’ guarded by the monsters with which 
fable and mythology had invested it; and over 
all of which, Neptune with his brazen trident 
held sway, and who would resent with ship- 
wreck and utter destruction any intrusion into 
his watery dominion. In addition to the delu- 
sions, which filled the public mind of the igno- 
rant and superstitious, were the equally absurd 
theories of the fathers of the church, and the 
professed philosophers of scientific knowledge. 
All classes alike insisting (if the earth was 
round) on the utter impossibility for any one 
sailing in one direction ever to return, for the 
vessel in going and returning must sail all the 
way up hill. 

The learned and most holy prelates in the 
Council of Salamanca, summoned by Ferdi- 
nand to listen to Columbus, ridiculed the idea 
of the earth's being round, for in that case a 
part of its inhabitants would be walking with 
their heels above their heads, and the trees 
would be growing downwards, and the rain and 
snow must fall upwards from the nether 
heavens. Besides, the Holy Scriptures, as they 
read the books, and the fathers of the church 
taught that the earth was a level, whose extrem- 
ities could be reached, if at all, only by years 
of travel. 

Such was the state of public opinion and pro- 
fessed scientific knowledge when Columbus 
presented himself to Ferdinand, King of Arra- 
gon, and Isabella, Queen of Castile, who, by 
marriage, then represented the united Kingdom 
of Spain. 

From them, having been refused by the 
Court of Genoa and Portugal, he solicits aid 
with which to procure men and ships to sail 
forth into this darkness and abyss of invisible 
perils. After six years of weary waiting and 
soliciting, Ferdinand returns a negative answer. 
With a sad heart and almost in despair, Colum- 
bus passes out of that royal palace with no ex- 
pectation of ever re-entering it again. 

Isabella, interested less in the promised 
glories resulting from the triumph of arms in 
expelling the Moors from Grenada, which for 
years had absorbed the thoughts of Ferdinand, 
and with that higher and nobler inspiration that 
belongs to woman's nature, felt that if the 
visionary project of this stranger could be real- 
ized, it would be the means of carrying the 
Gospel of the Saviour of mankind to an un- 
known people, and would open to her subjects 
the shortest and most direct route to the richest 
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commerce of the world—a commerce that had 
built, along its pathway through the desert, 
magnificent cities like Tyre, Sidon and Palmyra. 
With these thoughts she summoned her Prime 
Minister into her presence and said to him, ‘‘ I 
undertake the enterprise for my own crown of 
Castile, and will pledge my jewels to raise the 
necessary funds—go call the stranger back.” 

On the third day of August, 1492, Columbus, 
with three small vessels, the largest being less 
than two hundred and fifty tons’ capacity, in 
defiance of the opinions of the learned and the 
councils of the reputed wise, sailed boldly out 
into this watery chaos of mystery and the perils 
of a boundless unknown sea. At the end of 
seventy days in the distance he sighted a small 
island, which he named San Salvador. 

Isabella, in aiding Columbus in his search for 
a more direct route to India by a northwest 
passage over the Atlantic Ocean, could not have 
expected, any more than he foresaw, that by 
chance he would drag from the mighty deep a 
new world destined in the providences of God 
to be the theatre of the grandest drama in 
human existence, and upon which would be de- 
veloped new principles of political action, new 
social organisms, all combining to waft man on 
to a higher and nobler destiny. Yet she is en- 
titled primarily to all the credit and the glory of 
each subsequent event which, from her act, 
forms a link in the chain of imperishable his- 
tory. 

In the onward progress of the race little inci- 
dents in the lives of individuals, regarded at the 
time as mere accidents, have changed the 
course of empires and the destiny of nations 


A pebble in the streamlet scant, 
Has changed the course of many a river; 
A dew drop on the baby plant 


tias warped the giant oak forever. 


Had Columbus adhered to his original design 
of sailing due west, instead of changing his 
course southwesterly after leaving the Canary 
Islands, the first land discovered, instead of 
being a small island in the Caribbean Sea, 
would have been the main land of the conti- 
nent of North America, somewhere along the 
coast of what isnow New Jersey or Maryland. 

In that case the dominion of Spain by right 
of discovery, instead of being confined to the 
islands in the Gulf of Mexico and to Florida and 
the mouth of the Mississippi by the subsequent 
discoveries of Ponce de Leon and Herando de 
Soto, would have covered the whole continent, 
giving to Spanish institutions and the civiliza- 
tion of the Latin races, precedence over the 
Anglo-Saxon. The institutions, the customs 
and the language of Spain would then probably 
have predominated in the northern as they have 
in the southern portion of this hemisphere. But 
even if they had not, it would have involved in 
the New World more or .ess of the race an- 
tagonisms, which for ceaturies prevailed in the 
O.d World between England, France and 
Spain. This deflection by Columbus south- 
ward from the course he first intended, per- 
mitted John and Sabastian Cabot, sailing under 
a patent granted March 5th, 1496, by Henry 
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VIL. of England, to discover the main land of 
the North American continent and explore its 
coast from Labrador to Delaware Bay. About 
the same time James Cartier, sailing under the 
flag of France, discovers and explores the bay 
at the mouth of the St. Lawrence River. Thus 
the claims to the North American continent, 
based on the right of discovery, were divided 
between Spain, Great Britain and France. 

Spain continued to send forth her navigators 
and bold adventurers in search of a norihwest 
passage to India until they had explored the 
entire east coast of South America and estab- 
lished upon it Spanish dominion. 

On the thirteenth day of May, 1498, Colum- 
bus satled from Spain on his last voyage to the 
New World, which his dauntless courage and 
unyielding persistency had made known to civ- 
ilized man, and from which a few months later 
he returned in chains, experiencing in the re- 
maining six years of his life that neglect and 
ingrattuude which the world’s living generations 
have so viten shown to their greatest benefac- 
tors. Though he died broken in body and 
spirit and with sadness of heart, his memory 
will live in the universal remembrance of man- 
kind. Linked inseparably with his fame and 
glory will be the name of Isabella, Queen of 
Casule, and the brightest page of Spanish his- 
tory will forever be that which records her act 
of self sacrifice in the world’s grandest achieve- 
ment of peace, an act that made a certainty in 
coming years of furnishing a home and shelter 
to the countless millions flecing from the densely 
crowded populations of the Old World. 

Thrice happy land, where he who flies 
From the dark ills of other skies, 
From scorn or want’s unnerving woes, 
May sheiter him in proud repose ? 

‘ “ x * x 


And he who came of all bereft, 

To whom malignant Fate has left 

Nor home, nor friends, nor country dear, 
kinds home and friends and country here. 

The plans of an overruling Providence in 
the affairs of men, formed when the morning 
s‘ars first sang together, are wrought out through- 
uut the ages, and we trace the wisdom of the 
original in the development of succeeding 
events. No matter how widely separated they 
may be as to time and place, they are but 
links in the great chain of beneficent results. 
God in his wisdom kept the New World a howl- 
ing wilderness, so that in the fulness of time, 
when new principles of action, new social or 
ganisms were to be developed, it could be done 
on the ashes of the wilderness and the ruins of 
savage life, thus saving the labor of a long and 
possibly bloody conflict, in snapping the ties of 
ife-long prejudices, in the effort to supplant the 
old by the new. Most of the evils that afflict 
society have had their origi> in violence and 
wrong, enacted into law by the experience of 
the past, and retained by the prejudices of the 
present. 

Had the New World been peopled from the 
old anterior to the moral earthquake of the 
Reformation, which shattered the time conse- 
crated formulas of religious belief, and broke 





up the prevailing ideas as to individual rights 
and duties, it would have been necessary to de- 
molish the old before testing the new. 

The mission of the homeless Nazarene, with 
his teachings from the manger to the cross, 
were by reason of the persecutions of the civil 
authorities under which he lived, borne by his 
faithful disciples as living witnesses to the very 
heart of the Roman Empire, while she was suill 
mistress of the world, thence to be spread 
through the German forests of our Saxon an- 
cestry, to be by them transplanted to their new 
home in the British Isle, where the seeds of this 
new religion might germinate and ripen for its 
harvest home in the New World. 

From the time Columbus first crossed the 
ocean, a quarter of a century passes away, and 
a devout monk sits by the light of a dingy lamp 
in the cloister of a German convent, poring 
over a dusty volume until imbued with the 
teachings of his Divine Master, he reiterates the 
great truth first proclaimed on the seashore and 
along the hillsides of Judea, ‘‘ The just shall 
live by faith.” The click of Luther's hammer 
as he nails the theses to the church door, rings 
round the world as it echoes down the centuries. 
Thenceforth man stands face to face with his 
Maker, requiring the interposition of neither 
priest, prelate nor bishop to secure his final 
salvation. 

A century more passes away, and schisms in 
the churth and dissensions in the state are fill- 
ing the mountain fastnesses of the Swiss cantons 
with exiles from the homes of their childhood 
and the land of their kindred. At length these 
exiles, weary of wandering among strangers in 
strange lands, resolve to Seek a home in Colum- 
bus’ New World, where they can rear their 
altars, worship their God unawed by the an- 
athemas of a bigoted church, or the edicts of a 
tyrannic state. One hundred and two of these 
exile wanderers, cast from the deck of the M -y- 
flower their last look upon the shores of the Oid 
World, and sail forth on the sixth day of Sep- 
tember, 1620, to find a new home beyond the 
wide waste of waters. Their vessel is the first 
that ever turned its prow westward across the 


Atlantic without the allurements of gold, or the 


spirit of adventure, to beckon it on. Love of 
justice and of civil and religious liberty alone 
leads the enterprise, with the Star of Bethlehem 
to guide the way. 

Three months pass by and ‘‘ Plymouth Rock” 
is dedicated by these tempest tossed exiles, as 
they plant in its December snow the seeds of 
‘*A Church without a Bishop and a State with- 
out a King.”’ Never was a Siate founded by 
migrating colonists with so inhospitable sur- 
roundings. In addition to a sterile soil and the 
bleakness of icy winters, the savage and the 
wild beast lurked in the shaded darkness of the 
forest that surrounded their cabin homes. Ere 
the sun threw its vernal warmth over them, more 
than half their number were sleeping in the soil 
which their privations and heroic sacrifices had 
consecrated forever as hallowed ground. 

A century and a half more passed away, and 
a delegate in the House of Burgesses of Virginia 
exclaiins in one of his bursts of impassioned 
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eloquence, “‘ Give me liberty or give me death!”’ 
and the new republic is born. The exclama- 
tion of Patrick Henry is re-echoed from the roll- 
ing surf ofthe rocky landing ofthe Pilgrims. The 
boom of cannon on the plains of Lexington 
shakes a continent and bears an obscure militia 
Colonel from the shades of Mt. Vernon to the 
highest pinnacle of earthly glory, to stand for- 
ever on that proud pedestal, peerless among 
men. Resistance to the attempted usurpation 
of legislative power by the mother country calls 
Stark from his granite hills, Putnam from his 
_ and Greene from his blacksmith’s forge, to 
ead the sons of Columbus’ wilderness to free- 
dom's battles and freedom's victories. 

On the fourth of July, 1776, on the spot con- 
secrated by William Penn in deeds of peace 
and brotherly love, fifty-six bold merchants, 
lawyers, farmers, and mechanics, representing 
a few feeble colonists inheriting naught but 
their rights on earth and their hopes in heaven, 
hemmed in by the ocean in front, the wilderness 
and the savage in the rear, meet to lay the 
foundations of a new empire based on the 
equality of all men in their inalienable rights of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. They 
startle the conservatism of the ages and shake 
the thrones of the world by the declaration that 


the just powers of government are derived from | 


the consent of the governed. The dogma of 
the divine right of kingly rule is exploded for- 
ever. To that hour mankind had ‘been re- 
garded as composed of two classes—“ the one 
born to rule, the other to be ruled'’—the one 
possessing all rights in the State, the other 
having no rights save such as might be con- 
ferred by the ruling cass. 

Seven years of bloody conflict with the proud 
mistress of the seas ensue, and the Stars and 
Suripes, twined with the lilies of France, float in 
triumph over the crimson field of Yorktown, 
and the young Republic takes its place at the 
fireside of nations. 

But the hosannas to liberty are echoed in 
the wail of the bondman. While our fathers 
were among the wisest of men who ever laid the 
corner-stone of empire, yet, in the grand temple 
of liberty which they reared, they left the 
canker-worm of human bondage to gnaw at the 
vitals of free institutions until the crisis-hour 
came, when one or the other must die. 

Three-quarters of a century passes away, and 
the iron hail beating on the walls of Sumpter 
again shakes a continent, and the prison-doors 
of the house of American bondage are sundered 
forever. Thenceforth the Goddess of Liberty 
can rear her altars without shuddering at the 
clank of the chain riveted by her professed 


votaries, and wherever on the earth's surface | 


wrong is done to bleeding humanity, every | _ 
| law of human progress,’’ swinging from the 


Amenican heart will beat in sympathy, and, if 
powerless to do aught else, will drop a tear o'er 
the sad fate of the oppressed. 

With the ancients it was a universal custom 
to rear imperial statues to the mythical divinities 
who they believed presided over the destinies 
of their nations, or from whom they supposed 
great benefits or lasting blessings had come. If 
such belief and custom prevailed to day, the 














genius of the age would carve on the highest 
pinnacle of the Andes, overlooking the two 
oceans, a colossal statue of Columbus; ‘and 
upon the snow crowned summit of the Sierras 
an equally imposing figure of Isabella, both with 
outstretched arms pointing westward, and in- 
scribed in letters of flaming gold, to be read by 
all nations, ‘‘ This is the way to India.”" But 
they need no tablets of stone or brass to per- 
petuate their memories. Their enduring monu- 
ment is the mountain peaks of two continents, 
rejoicing in Christian civilization and universal 
liberty. 


——_.g— — 


EDUCATION IN CRIME, 


N his last address at Chautauqua, before 

sailing for Europe, Hon. Andrew D. 
White, ex president of Cornell University 
and now Minister Plenipotentiary to Russia, 
pronounced a terrible arraignment against 
the United States. His subject was, ‘*‘ The 
Murder Problem in the United States.’’ 

The lecture treated of the extent and im- 
munity of crime, the historic causes of it, 
the causes resulting from the shortcomings 
of legislators, judges, juries, Governors, the 
bar, and the people at large, and the par- 
ticular causes which, for the want of proper 
dealings with crime, have greatly promoted 
its growth. The thoughtful attention of 
the audience continued throughout the en- 
tire lecture, from the startling statement in 
the opening words: ‘* Reliable statistics 
and testimony prove that, among all nations 
of the Christian world, in the United States 
the highest crimes are most frequently com- 
mitted and least punished.’’ Mr. White said 
that the number of criminals has for years 
steadily grown far beyond the increase in pop- 
ulation. The number of deaths by murder in 
the United States is more than double the 
average in the most criminal countries of 
Europe. Only about one in fifty murderers 
receives capital punishment, and monstrous 
growths of crime are the logical result of a 
system in which violated law is so lightly 
regarded. The loss of proper deterrent effect 
from delay in meting out punishment to 
convicted murderers is a lamentable factor 
in this deplorable condition. 

Among the causes which have led to this 
condition the speaker cited ‘‘ the oscillatory 


extreme of severity in the last century to 
the extreme of lenity in this, with a great 
growth of pseudo-philanthropy and pseudo- 
scientific theories, as those of Lombroso and 
Despine, making crime merely disease and 
criminals invalids. Another cause of the 
impunity to high crimes was said to be the 
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survival and perversion of certain medizval 
theories of law. Safeguards to honest men 
in the fourteenth century have become safe 
guards tocriminals in the nineteenth. The 
tendency seems to be, especially as regards 
murder, not to make conviction and punish- 
ment easy, but to make legal proceedings a 
game in which the chances shall be mainly 
on the side of the criminal. Other causes 
are delay in meting out punishment, the 
leniency of judges and the weakness of 
juries. The speaker read the remarks re- 
cently made to a New York jury by Judge 
Martine in a case of wife-murder: ‘‘ Crimes 
of this sort are growing more numerous 
daily, and, in my judgment, the blame must 
be placed upon the jurors who reluse to act 
upon the evidence, and who go ou'side of 
it to find excuses for crime. The jury-box 
has become a nursery for such crime.’’ 

Continuing, Mr. White said: ‘‘ There is 
a widespread criminal education, even of 
children. Through a class of illustrated 
papers and novels, and by posters fur sensa 
tional plays at theatres, heroism is associated 
with the killing of offenders, even though 
they be guilty of but small peccadillo s. 
Dens of vice in towns and cities, and asso- 
ciation of young offenders in jail with old 
criminals, are potent educational factors. 
Among the remedies for bettering this mon 
strous condition, it was proposed that there 
should be more attention to simple elemen- 
tary instruction in morals in all our schools, 
public, parochial and private, and from the 
lowest primary schools to the highest classes 
in our universities. 

‘*There should be in our pulpits more 
preaching of righteousness, ‘ the righteous- 
ness which exalteth a nation,’ and less of 
sectarian dogma. Constant attempts should 
be made by thinking men, clerical and 
lay, to create a better public sentiment 
regarding crime and its punishment through 
the press. Repressive laws should be care- 
fully made and vigorously executed, to avert 
in every way possible the education of youth 
ful minds to crime by books and newspapers. 
Our universities should establish a cour:e of 
instruction dealing especially with the prob- 
lems furnished by insanity, inebriety and 
crime, practical examinations, in company 
with the professor, of neighboring alms- 
houses, jails, penitentiaries, asylums and 
prisons, to the end that young men likely to 
be of influence hereafter may be trained up 
with a knowledge of the best methods of 
dealing with vice andcrime. ur prisons, 
penitentiaries and jails should be remodelled 
So as to segregate young criminals from old, 
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and thus prevent such places from becoming 
high schools of crime. All places known to 
contribute to crime in our cities should be 
dealt with sharply and decisively. 

‘*¢ Habitual criminal acts should be passed, 
like those now understood to be in force in 
Ohio, Maine, and some other States, bring- 
into permanent confinement professional 
and incorrigible criminals, and thus prevent- 
ing them from preying upon society them- 
selves, or engendering new broods of crim- 
inals in their own image. Tne system of 
indeterminate sentences should be adopted 
in every State, especially as regards younger 
criminals, after, say, two or three convic- 
tions for serious crimes, leaving it to experts 
to determine in the case of the criminal, as 
in the case of the lunatic, when he is fit to 
be again turned loose upon society. Above 
all, there should be developed a better pub- 
lic sentiment, more stern, more determined, 
to hold to their duties as judges, juries, prose- 
cuting attorneys, legislators and governors. 
Among the many things to be carefully kept 
in view by every thinking citizen is the ex- 
ercise of the pardoning power. 

‘‘It isa question whether it would not be 
far better than the present system to have our 
highest court in each State sit from time to 
time as a court of pardons, to receive state- 
ments regarding any changed or mitigating 
circumstances In any given case in open 
court, and pass upon them in formal deci- 
sions. But finally, it is of the very greatest 
importance, that the procedure in cases of 
crime should be made simple and penalties 
speedy. Thus far the death penalty seems 
indispensable. No other has ever been 
found so effective, none responds more per- 
fectly to the universal sense of justice. The 
generation which is now coming on the 
stage has to grapple with evils hardly lesss 
fearful than was slavery, with political 
and especially municipal corruption, with 
the inflix of foreign pauperism, with the 
general problem of crime. It is a work 
worthy of the best men and the noblest 
hearts.”’ 

It is not for any one lightly to question 
the deliberate statements of astudent of soci- 
ology so capable as the honorable gentle- 
man who'here speaks with solemn earnest- 
ness upon the growing prevalence of crime 
in our country. It is an awful picture 
which he here presents. In part, its lurid 
coloring is due to our low-grade immigra- 
tion of more recent years. ‘The church and 
the school must do more earnest work than 
ever before. The necessity of the situation 
has never been more urgent. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBUKG, November, 1892. } 
Tz Annual Session of the County Teachers’ 
Institutes for the year 1892-93, will be held 
at the places and on the dates here given. The 
common schools of the county must be closed 
during the week of Institute, and the time can- 
not be regarded as any part of the school term. 
Dauphin . . . Harrisburg . November 14. 
Franklin . . . . Chambersburg November 14. 
Huntingdon . Huntingdon . November 14. 
Jefferson . . . . Brookville November 14. 
Lancaster .. . Lancaster. . November 14. 
Lebanon . . Lebanon . . November 14. 
Northampton . . South Bethlehem , November 14. 
Tioga ... « . Wellsboro’ . November 14. 
Warren .. . Warren . November 14. 
Adams. . Gettysburg . November 21. 
Armstrong . . . Kittanning . November 21. 
Greene .. . . Waynesburg . November 21 
Juniata. .. . Mifflintown . November 21 
Lawrence .. . New Castle. . . November 21. 
I 
I 


VY NN 


Mifflin . . . . . Lewistown . November 2 

Pee@ . . Matamoras ‘ November 21. 
Snyder... - Middleburg . . November 21. 
Washington . . Washington. . November 21. 
York eT, Ue November 21. 
Bedford . . . . Bedford . November 28. 
Cambria . . . . Ebensburg November 28. 
Fulton . . . . . McConnelisburg . November 28. 
Monroe .. . . Stroudsburg. . November 28. 


Somerset . . . . Somerset. , . . November 28. 
meter « « « . Butler . December 5. 
Carbon . Lansford .. . December 5 
Cumberland . . Carlisle . December 5. 
Perry . « « New Bloomfield . December 5. 
Wayne. . .. «. Honesdale . December 5. 
Fayette. . . . . Uniontown . December 12. 
Potter . . . . . Couders; ort . December 12. 


. December Ig. 
December 19. 
. December Ig. 
December IQ. 


Bradford . . . . Towanda. 
Clearfield . . . Cleartield 
Clinton . Lock Haven 
Columbia . Bloomsburg . 


Indiana . . . Indiana . December Ig. 
Luzerne . Wilkes Barre . December 19. 
Mercer . . Mercer . « « « December Ia. 
Montour . . Danville December Io. 
Northumberland . Sunbury . December to. 


Schuylkill . Pottsville . . December Ig. 


Wyoming .. . Tunkhannock . . December Ig. 
Westmoreland. Greensburg . December 19. 
Beaver . . Beaver . « « « December 26. 
Blair . . Hollida sburg . . December 26 


. Bellefonte .. December 26. 
a 
. Meadville 


. Tionesta 


Centre... 
Clarion . 
Crawford. . 
. 


December 26. 
° December 26. 


. December 26 


Lycoming . . Muncy . December 26. 
Sullivan . . . . Dushore . December 26. 
Union . . . . . Mifflinburg . December 26. 


Venango . . . . Franklin . December 26° 


NEW 5UPERINTENDENTS. 
Mr. C, L. GRAMLEY was appointed to the 
office of County Superintendent of Centre 


county, October 1, 1892, to fill the unexpired | air, and is a credit to the town. 


term of Supt. D. O. Etters, who resigned to 
accept the Principalship of the schools of Belle- 
fonte. Mr. Gramley’s address is Rebersburg, 
Penna. 

Mr. JEREMIAH E. HAWKER was recently 
elected by the Board of the Borough of Dun- 
more, Lackawanna county, to fill the unexpired 
term of Supt. L. R. Fowler, who resigned some 
time ago to engage in business in Mohawk, 
New York. 

a ee 
ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 

ApDAMS—Supt. Thoman: All the schools are 
open ; the teachers seem enthusiastic over their 
work and greatly encouraged, owing in large 
measure to the assistance given them by the 
many aids and appliances found in their rooms. 
In all the districts, save a few, directors have 
made some conspicuous improvements, either 
new furniture, slate blackboards, or outline 
maps, globes and charts. There are but few 
schools in which physiological charts are not 
found, the work of the teacher being thus made 
much easier and ai the same time more satis- 
factory. A great effort is being made by many 
of the schools in preparing for the celebration 
of Columbus Day. Programmes suitable for 
the occasion are being placed in the hands of 
the pupils, and such work assigned by the 
teachers as will create a great interest, not only 
among the children but also among the patrons 
of the schools. 

ALLEGHENY—Supt. Hamilton: During Sep- 
tember five school-houses were dedicated, at 
larentum, Brushton, Crafton, in Robinson 
township, and at Braddock. They are all first- 
class buildings in every particular, modern in 
arrangement, excellent in fiaish, and complete 
in equipment. 

BEDFORD 
ing made to 





Supt. Potts: Preparations are be- 

hoid appropriate exercises on 
Coluinbus Day. In many schools a forenoon, 
an afternoon and an evening programme is 
being prepared. The schools are now in regu- 
lar running order. The course of study wili be 
followed more closely this winter than last. 
Locai Institutes are being organized in all the 
districts. Everything points to a_ successful 
term s work. 

BERKS—Supt, Zechman: I visited schools in 
the following boroughs: Kutztown, Fleetwood, 
Topton, Birdsboro, Boye + ~n, and Womels- 
dorf. Kutztown is erectir 44 have lea tc <oom 
school building, he @ cited ‘ the oscillatory 
In each of the abo ‘ts,’” swinging from the 
terms were increa‘ -d. , the last century to 


tute in Boyertown last ic Taggers ‘ 
proceeds, $28, was given to t./5» WHA a grea 


be invested in books, asthe nuci@nd pseudo- 
library. ‘so and 


Bucks—Supt. Slotter: Perkasie dedicated its * 


new school house September 25th. It is a four- 
room building, well lighted and heated by hot 
Owing to the 
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increased attendance, Doylestown has em- 
ploved an additional teacher and organized 
another school. Middletown has also employed 
another teacher since the opening of the term. 
The Hulmeville school has been divided into 
three grades. Springfield has graded the Passer 
school. 

CAMERON—Supt. Herrick: A new house has 
been built on Grove Hill, in Gibson township. 
It is a frame building, small, but complete in 
every way. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton : The local teachers’ 
associations are re organizing in the more pro- 
gressive sections of the county. The pedagog- 
ical library in the second district is a new and 
valuable feature. It is full of opportunities for 
the enterprising teacher. We trust the teachers 
of our other associations will take the hint and 
do likewise. An additional month to the term 
in twenty-two districts in the county leaves only 
seven districts with a term of seven months, 
Hillside and Franklin school-houses in West 
Pikeland look very attractive with their new 
coats of paint. 

DAUPHIN—Supt. McNeal: The School Di- 
rectors of Middletown are still moving in the 
line of progress indicated a vear ago in the elec- 
tion of a supervisory principal. This year a 
month has been added to the school term, 
teachers’ salaries considerably increased, a 
piano purchased for use of the high school, 
vocal music introduced as a branch of study, 
and is now successfully taught in all the schools 
of the borough. As evidence of the increased 
efficiency of these schools, the tuition received 
from pupi's outside of the district amounts to 
nearly two hundred dollars ($200) a year, all 
of which the principal is allowed to use in pur- 
chasing supplementary reading matter, appa- 
ratus and supplies for the schools. Williams- 
town borough increased the length of the school 
term one month, advanced teachers’ salaries 
$2.50 to $6 per month, papered and painted the 
school rooms, varnished the desks, and pur- 
chased Yaggy's geographical charts for the 
schools. The Directors have also arranged to 
paint the outside of their school houses. Wil- 
liams township also increased teachers’ salaries 
$2.50 to $5, purchased four Yaggy's geograph- 
ical charts, five copies of the International 
dictionary, and an organ for the High School. 
At Wiconisco the term was increased one 
month, three rooms surplied with new furniture, 
the library and directors’ room newly furnished 
and free text books provided for all the pupils. 
The directors of Lyvkens are building an annex 
to their school hy; & that will contain four 
school-rooms 2€t., b) seitation room. When the 
new building "cal examu !] the rooms will be 
heated with steamssor, © were increased in 
the primary grades. © z emal arithmetic was 
added to the course of study and the’ books 
furnished free. 

Erie—Supt. Miller: Salaries are going up; 
nearly every district has advanced. New school- 
houses, better furniture, new text-books, Inter- 
national dictionaries, and good teachers were 
never in so great demand. The ‘continuous 
term" is gaining ground. I have put into use 
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a graded course of study, with a complete sys- 
tem of classification records, reports, promo- 
tion certificates, etc., leading to graduation from 
the common schools. Teachers and Directors 
are pleased with it. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Slyder: 
opinion that ‘‘ Columbus Day” will be observed 
in the schools of the county: a committee of 
five teachers has been appointed in each dis- 
trict to make suitable arrangements for its proper 
observanre. 

FuLTon—Supt. Peck: The length of term re- 
mains the same as last vear. Two districts— 
McConnellshurg borough and Licking Creek— 
have decided to furnish text books free. The 
average salary for the county will be only one 
dollar and ten cents in advance of last year. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Rudv: It is gratifying 
to note that in nearly all the districts of our 
county there has been an increase of salary, 
and in a few districts the term has been length- 
ened to seven months. Carbon, Three Springs, 
Shirleysburg, Mt. Union, Dudley and Mapleton 
have each eight months. A few districts are 
moving in the matter of free text books. 

JUNIATA—Supt. Carnev: Our schools are all 
open. ‘‘ Columbus Day” will be observed by 
some of the schools throughout the county, but 
I am sorry that it will not be more generally 
celebrated, as I think the programme sug- 
gested is very appropriate for the occasion. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: Our schools have 
opened under very favorable ausnices. A course 
of study has been adopted for all our ungraded 
schools. Unabridged dictionaries have been 
procured for the schools of South Annville, 
Londonderry, Millcreek, Independent, and 
West Lebanon districts. Institutes were held 
by the teachers of North Annville, South Ann- 
ville and Londonderry. Free books were 
adopted by the Boards of West Lebanon and 
Jonestown. North and South Annville have 

The schools thus far visited 


We are of the 


free books in part. 
are doing well. 

LYCOMING--Supt. Lose: Montoursville, Mont- 
gomery, Jersey Shore, Picture Rocks, and sev- 
eral of the country districts have lengthened 
their term one month, while almost every dis- 
trict in the county has increased the salaries of 
teachers. The increase in the State appropria- 
tion has brought prosperity to a number of dis- 
tricts, in which the school tax heretofore has 
been very burdensome. 

McKean—Supt. Eckels: A school savings 
bank has been established in the Kane schools. 
Their schools have increased to such an extent 
as to require three additional teachers this year. 
Port Allegany takes another stride forward by 
putting free text books into its schools. Their 
Directors are wide-awake men, who have the 
good of the schools at heart, and do not fear to 
do what they think is best. The Liberty township 
men are painting and otherwise improving their 
school-houses. Our schools open in a very sat- 
isfactory manner. 

MERCER—Supt. Hess: The new building at 
Sharpsville is nearing completion. It is a model 
in every respect. The Wilmingion Board has 
resolved to purchase a flag for each school-house 
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in the township. Valuable improvements are 
being made on the school buildings of Grove 
City and Clarkesville. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: There is a 
marked improvement noticeable in the several 
respects of sanitary arrangements, planting of 
trees, fences around grounds, etc. The Direc- 
tors of Bangor have made great improvements 
in their school grounds. Pen Argy| is erecting 
a four room building, which will be one of the 
finest in the county. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Bloom : In North- 
umberland the school term has been increased 
to ten months, and two teachers added to the 
corps. The high school room has been fur- 
nished with new single desks. The sanitary con- 
dition of the building has also received attention. 
In Mt. Carmel township a two room building 
was erected during vacation and occupied at 
the beginning of the term. The rooms are com- 
modious and weil-furnished. In Coal township 
two large rooms have been added to the Spring- 
field building. These rooms will also be fur- 
nished with patent furniture, single desks, and 
the necessary appliances. Both are neat, sub 
stantial buildings, and reflect credit upon the 
community and members of the several boards. 
In Mt. Carmel boro’ a number of changes have 
been made in classification. As a result, the 
primary grades are not crowded and teachers 
have greater opportunities for the accomplish- 
ment of good results. All text books, slates, etc., 
used in the first, second, and third grades, are 
now furnished by the board ; and all text-books 
in branches added to the course during the last 
two years. In Point township the term has been 
lengthened to eight months. The schools have 
been in session about six weeks, and the enroll 
ment and average attendance is nearly equal 
to that of the winter months of last year. The 
attendance of the schools visited to date and 
the character of the work done by the teacher, 
with few exceptions, are very encouraging. 

PERRY— Supt. Aumiller: Three townships— 
Toboyne. Rye and Penn—have increased the 
school term, Greenwood district purchased 
the ‘Caxton School Charts."" A new school 
has been organized in Duncannon; it is held 
in one of the rooms of the Odd Fellows’ Build- 
ing. The Newport school building will hence- 
forth be heated by steam; the boiler and radia- 
tors cost a considerable sum of money but 
there will be a saving in theend. A dead-lock 
in the New Buffalo Boro’ Board has thus far 
(Oct. 1st) prevented the election of a teacher. 
From present indications | think ‘‘ Columbus 
Day” will be very generally observed. Prepa- 
rations therefor are now being made in many 
schools. I issued a circular intended to stimu- 
ulate teachers in the matter. 

SNYDER—Supt. Herman: West Perry furn- 
ished its four houses with patent furniture; and 
Penn, Franklin, West Beaver and Adams, one 
each. Perry furnishes free text-books. A course 
of study is about to be introduced into all the 
schools of the county. 

T10GA—Supt. Raesly : On Saturday, Oct. Ist, 
the teachers of Charleston, Delmar and Wells- 
boro held their first Local Institute for the pres- 





ent school year in the High School building at 
Wellsboro. About eighty teachers and direc- 
tors were in attendance. The exercises were 
unusually interesting. Instruction was given by 
ex Co. Supt. M. F. Cass, of Elkland, Prof. A. F. 
Stauffer, of Wellsboro, and the County Super- 
intendent. Owing to the prevalence of diph- 
theria in some localities, several of the graded 
schools were unable to begin at the appointed 
time, although, with the exception of the An- 
trim schools, they are now all in session. The 
graded schools generally, and many of the un- 
graded schools, will celebrate ‘‘Columbus Day.” 
During the summer about 200 dictionaries were 
placed in the schools of the conntv In most 
of the districts the term hash-*:" —_ased, yet, 
with only a few notable © 1; the, there has 
not been a corresponding’ ave in salaries. 

BETHLEHEM—Supt. Farquhar: The average 
enrollment of pupils during September for each 
teacher was thirty seven. The two most im- 
portant events of the month were, first, the lay- 
ing of the corner stone of the Helen Stadiger 
Borhek Memorial Chapel of the Moravian Col- 
lege and Theological Seminarv; and second, 
the dedication of Comenius Hall, the main 
building of the same College and Seminary. 
On the latter occasion, President E. D. War- 
field, of Lafayette College, delivered a scholarly 
address on “ The Continuity of Truth.” 

BRIsTOL—Supt. Booz: The outlook for the 
year is favorable. Preparations are being made 
for the observance of Columbus Day. The 
official programme will be used, followed by 
reading by pupils and addresses by citizens. 

CHAMBERSBURG — Supt. Hockenberry: We 
enter upon the work of another year with bright 
prospects of more than ordinary success. Our 
corps of thirty-four teachers is above the aver- 
age in successful teaching experience, while our 
twelve directors give special attention to all the 
duties of their office. About $2,000 was spent 
in repairs and new furniture for one of our 
buildings. 

CHESTER—Supt. Foster: The national flag 
floats over all the school buildings of the city. 
The children collected funds for the purchase 
of flags, the School Board furnished the poles. 

COLUMBIA — Supt. Hoffman: Our schools 
opened September Ist, with the largest enroll- 
ment in the history of the town. A new school 
of the secondary grade has been organized. 
Quite elabor.te arrangements are being made 
for the celebration of Columbus Day, 

HAZLE Twp. (Luzerne Co.)— Supt. Jones: 
Our school board appointed Miss Maggie Law- 
lor, of Shenandoah, special teacher in music. 
She will give a lesson of a half hour at least 
once a week, in each school. Grammar and 
Primary teachers, desiring to advance them- 
selves, will also be given an opportunity to re- 
ceive musical instruction. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Shimmell: We made 
no changes in text books this summer. We in- 
troduced a few historical charts, which serve as 
a valuable aid in teaching the territorial devel- 
opment of the Unitea States. We have aban- 
doned the use of books in the teaching of draw- 
ing, using nothing but blank paper. Our new 
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teacher of drawing, Miss E. L. Rust, of Massa- | the schools, together with one hundred copies 


chusetts, had an experience of six years in the 
public schools before she took the course in 
drawing, and is therefore thoroughly at home 
without drawing books. In the High School, 
Grammar and Intermediate schools, she does 
all the teaching herself; in the Primary and 
Secondary grades, one lesson a week, the 
teachers in charge giving three under her super- 
vision. There is no nonsense in our course. I 
think it is all educational and practical. 

LEBANON—Supt. Boyer: With the exception 
of geographies and physiologies, the text-books 
are furnished free. A new four-room school- 
house is being built in the Sixth ward; it will 
likely be ready for occupancy before the end of 
the year. 

Lock Hav upt. Robb: We are just 
completing a very fine eight room building in 
the Second Ward. It has all the modern im- 
provements, and will be an ornament to the 
city. New slate blackboards have been put 
into eight school-rooms. The board intends to 
adopt free text-books. We have this year put 
into the schools free geographies and gram- 
mars; next year we will have others. 

MAHANOY CiTy—Supt. Miller: Our schools 
open with two additional primary schools this 
year. Our buildings have been repaired and 
the grounds fixed up. We have put Interna- 
tional Dictionaries into the schools. 

MAHANOY Twe. (Schuylkill Co.) — Supt. 
Noonan: Our schools opened Sept. 12th, for a 
term of nine months. The Directors have 
wisely decided to furnish pupils with pens, lead 
and slate pencils, and all kinds of paper that 
may be needed. Fifteen copies of Webster's 
International Dictionary have been placed in 
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of Eggleston's First Book in American History, 
two hundred Monroe's Primary Readers, and 
Blaisdell’s Physiology for Little Folks. An 
order has also been placed for fifteen sets of 
outline maps, and other needed material. It 
gives me pleasure to report this progress on the 
part of our Directors, especially as it is the first 
instance of a purchase of text-books, etc., made 
by this district. 

New BRIGHTON--Supt. Richey: Our Board 
raised the salaries of all the teachers from §4 to 
$10 per month; appropriated g100 for books for 
the library; and furnished all language books, 
physiologies, pens, ink, practice tablets, exam- 
ination paper, language tablets, etc., free to the 
pupils. They have also erected one of the 
finest school buildings in the State. We expect 
to move into it during the holidays. Four 
members of our graduating class are now in 
college ; one entered the Sophomore class of 
Western University, Allegheny, Pa. 

New CaAstLe—Supt. Bullock: The schools 
had been in session nine days, when the Board 
of Health ordered all pupils to be vaccinated, 
as small-pox had appeared. This led the School 
Board to close the schools two weeks, after 
which we opened again, but with poor attend- 
ance. The corps of teachers remains nearly 
the same as last year. Our buildings are all 
in first-class condition. 

West CHESTER—Supt. Jones: The salaries 
of nearly all the teachers have been increased, 
so that the lowest is now $45 per month. Dr. 
J. T. Rothrock, the eminent botanist from the 
University of Pennsylvania, has been engaged 
to speak to the pupils on Arbor Day. The 
schools are full, and the attendance excellent. 
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jes “Pennsylvania Chautauquan and Chris 

tian Culture"’ is the new name under which 
the October number of the official organ of the 
Pennsylvania Chautauqua, which heretofore 
was Christian Culture, comes upon our table. 
Besides a new name it also has taken upon 
itself a new form, being a handsome quarto of 
thirty-two pages, every one of which is filled 
with interesting reading matter. Henceforth it 
is to be a magazine “ devoted to the interests of 
higher popular education,” and as such, of 
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course, will appeal especially to the teachers of | 


the State. In the number before us there is 
given the prospectus of the correspondence 
work that is to be carried on in the Collegiate 
Department of the Chautauqua. Six courses are 
outlined, each consisting of not less than ten 
branches of study. Persons may take up any 


number of branches, at a cost of only $2 00 per 


quarter for each branch. Any one can thus 


take a very complete and thorough course of | 


study in English Literature, or in the Theory 
and History of Art and Music, studying under 
the direction of specialists in each branch, at a 
nominal cost and without leaving home. 


It 1s | 


a plan which we believe will commend itself 
heartily to teachers, who are always on the alert 
for means of self-improvement. 

In its book department, we notice, it highly 
commends a volume to which we also would 
call attention, and which we see noticed in 
many papers, namely, the fourth volume of 
selections from the Journal of that eccentric 
genius, Henry D. Thoreau. The volume is 
entitled Auféwwn, and is uniform with the rest 
of the same author's works published by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. We have on 
several occasions spoken of Thoreau as one of 
the freshest and most stimulating of writers. 
He was the pioneer of that popular class of 
writers who have sprung up in recent years, the 
head of whom to-day probably is John Bur- 
roughs. For freshness, originality, and near- 
ness to nature’s heart, however, none of them 
has yet approached this master of them all. 
The present volume is full of the very atmos- 
phere of autumn, its varying moods, its very life 
and soul, It is as invigorating as a walk in the 
fall woods. Appearing almost simultaneously 


with it, and from the same press, is another 
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hook of the same general class, Prof. Bradford 
Torrey’s 7he Footpath Way. This is a bird 
book, such an one as only Prof. Torrey or Mrs. 
Olive Thorne Miller can write, not a dry treatise 
on ornithology by any means, but a lively book 
about living birds, dealing not with their 
anatomy and physiology, but with their ways of 
living, their house: keeping, their courting, nest- 
building, rearing of their young, and doing sc 
in a manner so entertaining and charming that 
by the time we are through with the book we 
know more about birds than any ornithology 
published would have given us, and yet we have 
only been reading for entertainment! It is just 
such books as this one that our voung people 
ought to be induced to read, and that should be 
on the shelves of al! our school libraries. 

It was a stroke of genius, almost, that im- 
pelled the compiler of Zhe Schoolmaster in 
Literature to give us such a volume as the one 
just issued under that title from the press of the 
American Book Company. And it was rare 
good fortune that secured Dr. Eggleston to 
write the introduction to it; forit aloneis worth 
the price of the volume. As to the contents 
and purpose of the volume itself, we can do no 
better than quote Dr. Eggleston's own words: 
“If the delight of the intelligent reader were the 
only purpose in view, hardly anything could be 
better than such a compilation as the present 
one, showing the part played by the school- 
master in the literature of diverse ages and of 
different nations. * * * * * Here we 
have the schoolmaster under many lights, and 
literature in widely varying moods. Asa means 
of cultivating a taste for literature and a dis- 
criminating taste 7 literature, I know of no 
better collection than this, particularly for the 
use of teachers, whose relish is certain to be 
quickened by professional interest in the sub- 
ject.”” But that is not all. The volume is full 
of instruction. It may almost be called a com- 
parative study of the science of teaching from 
concrete examples. For it brings before us no 
less than twenty-one specimens of the genus 
Schoolmaster as depicted by the pens of the 
representarive literary masters of the ceturies, 
from old Roger Ascham in the XVI century to 
D'Arcy Thompson in the XIX century, Itisa 
wonderful array; but all the more conspicuous 
on that account is the absence of the name of one 
of the greatest teachers of them all, John Amos 
Comenius. Hamlet with the great Dane omitted! 

Rightly or wrongly, the acceptability or non- 
acceptability of the philsophy of Evolution has, 
to the general reader, seemed to depend upon 
the ethical part of it. He has, therefore, been 
patiently waiting for the appearance of those 
volumes of Mr. Spencer's ‘‘ Synthetic Philoso- 
phy,” which should treat of this part. About a 
year ago one part of the second volume of 7he 
Principles of Ethics appeared, entitled “ Jus- 
tice."’ And now, in spite of the author's im- 
paired health, he has succeeded in finishing 
Vol. I of his Ethics, which has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New 
York. And yet it would scarcely be fair to 
jud ge his ethical system as a whole from this 
part of it; for Mr. Spencer truly says in his 





preface: ‘‘ The divisions at present published 
will leave, on nearly all minds, a very erroneous 
impression respecting the general tone of evolu- 
tionary ethics. In its full scope, the moral sys- 
tem to be set forth unites sternness with kind- 
ness; but thus far attention has heen drawn 
almost wholly to the sternness. Extreme mis- 
apprehensions and gross misstatements have 
hence resulted.”” Nevertheless, the volume is 
one every student of philosophy should have; 
and one, moreover, that will well repay careful 
study, whether one agree with it or not. We 
sincerely hope the heroic author will soon be 
able to finish the second volume of his Ethics, 
and the remaining volume of his Sociology, 
which will complete the most all-embracing 
system of philosophy ever wrought out by the 
mind of man, and in some respects the most 
influential and important work of the nineteenth 
century. 

In her way Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin is a 
philosopher, too, and one whose philosophv we 
should like to see put into practice by teachers 
and parents, especially that part of it at least 
which relates to the training and government of 
children, as she has charmingly set it forth in 
her latest volume, under the title of CAz/dren's 
Rights, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. In all her writings Mrs. Wiggin has 
really written fully as much for grown people as 
for children, though ostensibly addressing only 
the latter; but in this volume she writes directly 
to and for parents, and all others having the 
training of children, especially little children. 
There are two chapters that we should especially 
like to put into the hands of all teachers and 
school directors, namely, the ones on ‘ The 
Relation of the Kindergarten to the Public 
School,”’ and on ‘‘Other People’s Children.” 
The entire volume is an admirable one, and 
written with all the grace and freshness which 
characterize all her work. 

Another volume, from the same publishers, 
which has greatly interested us is An Amevican 
Missionary in Fapan, by the Rev. M. L. Gor- 
don, M. D. It gives an account by one of the 
actors of that wonderful regeneration that has 
been going on in Japan since the introduction 
of Christianity, and really is an account of the 
progress of Christianity in that country from the 
beginning. 

Lovers of historical romance will be glad to 
know that Mr. Edwin Lassetter Bynner, the 
author of Agnes Surriage, and The Begum’s 
Daughter, has written another novel dealing 
with one of the most interesting periods of 
American history. Zachary Phips introduces 
us to some very interesting details of the Blen- 
nerhasset conspiracy, and the War of 1812, and 
makes us personally acquainted with men like 
Jackson, Aaron Burr, Mr. and Mrs. Blenner- 
hasset, Capt. Isaac Hull, and other prominent 
actors in those stirring times. It is well written, 
and seems to be historically accurate. 

“* Harmonized Melodies"’ is such a collection 
of songs and ballads as any one who enjoys 
melody and harmony will be glad to own. It 
brings together a very large number of good 
things, most of which are old favorites. The 
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page is sheet music size and the music well 
printed. Price, 60 cents. Address F. Trifet, 
Boston, Mass., for this valuable book. 


CATHCART’S LITERARY READER: A Manual of 
English Literature. By Geo. R. Cathcart, with 
portraits, New York: American Book Co. 12m0., 
Pp. 544. Price $1.15. 

A very excellent manual, containing a number of 
improvements over the former edition of the same 
work, amorg the rest an introductory chapter of 
Definitions and Outline of Study, a general revision, 
and numerous additions. The selections from the 
writings of the leading authors from the earliest per- 
iod to the present are judiciously made, and are in- 
troduced by brief biographical sketches of the var- 
ious authors. We have again and again insisted that 
reading should be a literary exercise, and this end is 
attained by the use of such a book as this. If we had 
any fault to find, it would be that it is too compre- 
hensive—too many authors are included to do jus- 
tice to the few greatest and best. 


TREFS OF THE NORTHERN UNITED STATES: Their 
Study, / escriplion ond Determination. For the 
use of Schools and Private Students. By Austin 
(. Apgar, New York: American Bok Co., 
12mo, pp. 224, $1.00. 

This is not a botanical text book, nor is it meant as 

a substitute for one ; but can very advantageously he 
used »n connection with one, as supplementary to it. 
At the same time, it can be used quite independently. 
It does not presuppose any acquaintance with the 
science of Botany. We believe that its use in our 
schools would do more than almost anything else to 
further the cause of Arbor Day, and Forestry in gen- 
eral, making the scholars personally acquainted, as it 
were. with our trees, and so giving them a more di 
rect interest in their care and culture. Its instruc- 
tions for the proper study, accurate description, and 
determination of trees are practical, and of a nature 
to interest the student in the work. At the same 
time they will be found to be a great help in the 
training of the powers of original observation. We 
commend the book to our teachers. 


THE SLOYD System oF Woop Worktnc. Ay &. 
B. Hoffman, New York: American Book Co., 
120, Pp. 242, $1.00. 

Working in wood is so pleasant an occupation, and 
admits of the exercise of so much ingenuity and orig- 
inality, that we do not wonder at its growing popu- 
larity. The chief danger seems to be now that it 
may degenerate into a mere “ fad.” This can per- 
haps in no way be better avoided than by teaching it 
systematically and scientifically. And it is conceded 
that there is no better system than the one so clearly 
explained and taught in this little volume. Its chief 
use and end, however, is the training of the senses to 
accurate observation, and of the eye and hand to 
prompt, defi, and skillful co-operation. Besides fully 
describing the Sloyd system, the volume also gives a 
brief historical sketch of the manual idea. 


WALTER GRAHAM,STATESMAN. An American Ro 
mance. By ‘homas Whitsou. sr2mo. Pp. 602. 
Lancaster, Pa.: Fulion Publishing Company. 
“To the young people of my country who are anx- 

ious to know something of the true inwardness of the 

historic period through which their parents have 
lived; and who are willing to examine, to some ex- 
tent, the details of the great political system which 
makes up our government,—as well as to all those 
who will study facts only when they are labelled 





fiction,”’—these are the words of dedication with 
which the author introduces his book to the reader, 
and they fairly represent both his story and its pur- 
pose. It is a plain, unvarnished tale, without display 
of rhetoric, that will be enjoyed in very many quiet 
homes where much of the life it depicts is not un- 
familiar. It deals also with the experiences of polit- 
ical life, with the era of the civil war, and with that 
period of uncertainty, political struggle and excite- 
ment which preceded the outbreak of the rebellion, 
thus making it a historical novel of unusual interest, 
which merits a place among the books read at home 
and by the more advanced pupils in the schools. We 
commend it to teachers and all interested in the his 
tory of the times which it describes. 

HiGH ScHoOoL ALGFBRA, Embracing a Complete 
Course for High Schools and Academies. By 
Wm. F. Milne. New York: American Book 
Co. 12mo, pp. 776, $1.00. 

We need not dwell upon the excellencies of this 
work. Many teac ers of Algebra are acquainted 
with the same author’s “ Inductive Algebra ;"’ and 
this is virtually the same, with numerous important 
additions and improvements. It, therefore, has all 
the features that serve to make the latter such a 
favorite, and a number of new ones in addition, 
which will, if anything, increase its usefulness and 
popularity. 


Six Books OF THE AZNEID OF VIRGIL. By Wm. 
KR. Harper and Frank F. Miller. Nw York: 
American Bock Co. 1r2mo, ph. 461, $1.25. 

An excellent text-book of \ irgil critic lly edited, 
judiciously elucidated in Notes that are not too full 
and yet truly helpful, especially with the unusually 
good maps and fine illustrations. The introduction 
fully explains the Inductive Method of studying 
Virgil, which is essentially the same as that for which 
Dr. Harper’s Hebrew and Greek text books have be 
come so famous. It is truly astonishing what results 
can be accomplished, and in how short a time, by 
this method. The historica] and critical introduction 
is exceedingly full and valuable. 


Or ETIQUETT! An Answer tothe Fiddle. When ? 
Whe ef How ? By Agnes H.. Alorton. Philadel. 
phia: Penn Publishing Co. s18mo0. pp. 207 
For those who care to study the intricacies of 

social etiquette, this pretty little volume will he a 

welcome addition to the literature of the subject. 

We are happy to say that it is a good deal more sen 

sible than most books of this class. 


THE BFGINNER'S AMERICAN History. Ay D. #7. 
Montgomery. Boston: Ginn ¢ Co. 12mMo0., pp. 
234. Sliustrated. 

An admirable little volume designed to be intro- 
ductory to the author’s popular “‘ Leading Facts of 
American History ;”’ it treats the subject biographi 
cally, as it were, making some prominent historical 
character the centre of the narrative of each chap- 
ter’s events. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION AND ORGANIZATION OF 
THE SCHOOLS OF GERMANY. for the Use o7 
American Teachers and Normal School By 
Fohn 7. Frince. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
12M0., Pp. 237: 

This book gives such a general idea of the organ 
ization of the schools of Germany, and of their gen- 
eral working, as will certainly be helpful and sug 
gestive to the teachers of this country, who are not 
yet beyond learning from the work of others. Aside 
from its instruction, the book is an interesting one. 
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hook of the same general class, Prof. Bradford 
Torrey’s 7he Footpath Way. This is a bird 
book, such an one as only Prof. Torrey or Mrs. 
Olive Thorne Miller can write, not a dry treatise 
on ornithology by any means, but a lively book 
about living birds, dealing not with their 
anatomy and physiology, but with their ways of 
living, their house- keeping, their courting, nest- 
building, rearing of their young, and doing se 
in a manner so entertaining and charming that 
by the time we are through with the book we 
know more about birds than any ornithology 
published would have given us, and yet we have 
only been reading for entertainment! It is just 
such books as this one that our voung people 
ought to be induced to read, and that should be 
on the shelves of all our school libraries. 

It was a stroke of genius, almost, that im- 
pelled the compiler of Zhe Schoolmaster in 
Literature to give us such a volume as the one 
just issued under that title from the press of the 
American Book Company. And it was rare 
good fortune that secured Dr. Eggleston to 
write the introduction to it; forit aloneis worth 
the price of the volume. As to the contents 
and purpose of the volume itself, we can do no 
better than quote Dr. Eggleston's own words: 
“If the delight of the intelligent reader were the 
only purpose in view, hardly anything could be 
better than such a compilation as the present 
one, showing the part played by the school- 
master in the literature of diverse ages and of 
different nations. * * * * * Here we 
have the schoolmaster under many lights, and 
literature in widely varying moods. Asa means 
of cultivating a taste for literature and a dis- 
criminating taste 7 literature, I know of no 
better collection than this, particularly for the 
use of teachers, whose relish is certain to be 
quickened by professional interest in the sub- 
ject.” But that is not all. The volume is full 
of instruction. It may almost be called a com- 
parative study of the science of teaching from 
concrete examples. For it brings before us no 
less than twenty-one specimens of the genus 
Schoolmaster as depicted by the pens of the 
representarive literary masters of the ceturies, 
from old Roger Ascham in the XVI century to 
D'Arcy Thompson in the XIX century. Itisa 
wonderful array; but all the more conspicuous 
on that account is the absence of the name of one 
of the greatest teachers of them all, John Amos 
Comenius. Hamlet with the great Dane omitted! 

Rightly or wrongly, the acceptability or non- 
acceptability of the philsophy of Evolution has, 
to the general reader, seemed to depend upon 
the ethical part of it. He has, therefore, been 
patiently waiting for the appearance of those 
volumes of Mr. Spencer's ‘‘ Synthetic Philoso- 
phy,’’ which should treat of this part. About a 
year ago one part of the second volume of 7he 
Principles of Ethics appeared, entitled ‘ Jus- 
tice.”” And now, in spite of the author's im- 
paired health, he has succeeded in finishing 
Vol. I of his Ethics, which has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New 
York. And yet it would scarcely be fair to 
jud ge his ethical system as a whole from this 
part of it; for Mr. Spencer truly says in his 





preface: ‘‘ The divisions at present >ublished 
will leave, on nearly all minds, a very erroneous 
impression respecting the general tone of evolu- 
tionary ethics. In its full scope, the moral sys- 
tem to be set forth unites sternness with kind- 
ness; but thus far attention has heen drawn 
almost wholly to the sternness. Extreme mis- 
apprehensions and gross misstatements have 
hence resulted.” Nevertheless, the volume is 
one every student of philosophy should have; 
and one, moreover, that will well repay careful 
study, whether one agree with it or not. We 
sincerely hope the heroic author will soon be 
able to finish the second volume of his Ethics, 
and the remaining volume of his Sociology, 
which will complete the most all-embracing 
system of philosophy ever wrought out by the 
mind of man, and in some respects the most 
influential and important work of the nineteenth 
century. 

In her way Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin is a 
philosopher, too, and one whose philosophv we 
should like to see put into practice by teachers 
and parents, especially that part of it at least 
which relates to the training and government of 
children, as she has charmingly set it forth in 
her latest volume, under the title of Chz/dren's 
Rights, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. In all her writings Mrs. Wiggin has 
really written fully as much for grown people as 
for children, though ostensibly addressing only 
the latter; but in this volume she writes directly 
to and for parents, and all others having the 
training of children, especially little children. 
There are two chapters that we should especially 
like to put into the hands of all teachers and 
school directors, namely, the ones on “ The 
Relation of the Kindergarten to the Public 
School,” and on ‘Other People’s Children.” 
The entire volume is an admirable one, and 
written with all the grace and freshness which 
characterize all her work. 

Another volume, from the same publishers, 
which has greatly interested us is An Amevsican 
Missionary in Fapan, by the Rev. M. L. Gor- 
don, M. D. It gives an account by one of the 
actors of that wonderful regeneration that has 
been going on in Japan since the introduction 
of Christianity, and really is an account of the 
progress of Christianity in that country from the 
beginning. 

Lovers of historical romance will be glad to 
know that Mr. Edwin Lassetter Bynner, the 
author of Agnes Surriage, and The Begum’s 
Daughter, has written another novel dealing 
with one of the most interesting periods of 
American history. Zachary Phips introduces 
us to some very interesting details of the Blen- 
nerhasset conspiracy, and the War of 1812, and 
makes us personally acquainted with men like 
Jackson, Aaron Burr, Mr. and Mrs. Blenner- 
hasset, Capt. Isaac Hull, and other prominent 
actors in those stirring times. It is well written, 
and seems to be historically accurate. 

“ Harmonized Melodies” is such a collection 
of songs and ballads as any one who enjoys 
melody and harmony will be glad to own. It 
brings together a very large number of good 
things, most of which are old favorites. The 
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page is sheet music size and the music well 
printed. Price, 60 cents. Address F. Trifet, 
Boston, Mass., for this valuable book. 


CATHCART’S LITERARY READER: A Manual of 
English Literature. By Geo. R. Cathcart, with 
portraits. New York: American Book Co. 12mv., 
pp. 544. Price $1.15. 

A very excellent manual, containing a number of 
improvements over the former edition of the same 
work, amorg the rest an introductory chapter of 
Definitions and Outline of Study, a general revision, 
and numerous additions. The selections from the 
writings of the leading authors from the earliest per- 
iod to the present are judiciously made, and are in- 
troduced by brief biographical sketches of the var- 
ious authors. We have again and again insisted that 
reading should be a literary exercise, and this end is 
attained by the use of sucha book as this. If we had 
any fault to find, it would be that it is too compre- 
hensive—too many authors are included to do jus- 
tice to the few greatest and best. 


TREFS OF THE NORTHERN UNITED STATES: Their 
Study, / escriplion ond Determination. For the 
use of Schools and Private Students. By Austin 
(. Apgar, New York: American Bok Co., 
12mo0, pp. 224, $1.00. 

This is not a botanical text book, nor is it meant as 

a substitute for one; but can very advantageously he 
usec 1n connection with one, as supplementary to it. 
At the same time, it can be used quite independently. 
It does not presuppose any acquaintance with the 
science of Botanv. We believe that its use in our 
schools would do more than almost anything else to 
further the cause of Arbor Day, and Forestry in gen- 
eral, making the scholars personally acquainted, as it 
were. with our trees, and so giving them a more di 
rect interest in their care and culture. Its instruc- 
tions for the proper study, accurate description, and 
determination of trees are practical, and of a nature 
to interest the student in the work. At the same 
time they will be found to be a great help in the 
training of the powers of original observation. We 
commend the book to our teachers. 


THE SLOYD SysTEM OF Woop Workinc. Ay &. 
B. Hoffman, New York: American Book Co., 
12m0, pp. 242, $1.00. 

Working in wood is so pleasant an occupation, and 
admits of the exercise of so much ingenuity and orig- 
inality, that we do not wonder at its growing popu- 
larity. The chief danger seems to be now that it 
may degenerate into a mere “fad.” This can per- 
haps in no way be better avoided than by teaching it 
systematically and scientifically. And it is conceded 
that there is no better system than the one so clearly 
explained and taught in this little volume. Its chief 
use and end, however, is the training of the senses to 
accurate observation, and of the eye and hand to 
prompt, defi, and skillful co-operation. Besides fully 
describing the Sloyd system, the volume also gives a 
brief historical sketch of the manual idea. 


WALTER GRAHAM, STATESMAN. An American Ro- 
mance. By ‘homas Whitsou. r2mo. Pp. 602. 
Lancaster, Pa.: Fulion Publishing Company. 
“To the young people of my country who are anx- 

ious to know something of the true inwardness of the 

historic period through which their parents have 
lived; and who are willing to examine, to some ex- 
tent, the details of the great political system which 
makes up our government,—as well as to all those 
who will study facts only when they are labelled 
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fiction,’’—these are the words of dedication with 
which the author introduces his book to the reader, 
and they fairly represent both his story and its pur- 
pose. It is a plain, unvarnished tale, without display 
of rhetoric, that will be enjoyed in very many quiet 
homes where much of the life it depicts is not un- 
familiar. It deals also with the experiences of polit- 
ical life, with the era of the civil war, and with that 
period of uncertainty, political struggle and excite- 
ment which preceded the outbreak of the rebellion, 
thus making it a historical novel of unusual interest, 
which merits a place among the books read at home 
and by the more advanced pupils in the schools. We 
commend it to teachers and all interested in the his 
tory of the times which it describes. 

HIGH ScHoOoL ALGFBRA, Embracing a Complete 
Course for High Schools and Academies. By 
Wm. F. Miine. New York: American Book 
Co. 12mo, pp. 776, $1.00. 

We need not dwell upon the excellencies of this 
work, Many teac ers of Algebra are accuainted 
with the same author’s “ Inductive Algebra ;’’ and 
this is virtually the same, with numerous important 
additions and improvements. It, therefore, has all 
the features that serve to make the latter such a 
favorite, and a number of new ones in adiition, 
which will, if anything, increase its usefulness and 
popularity. 


Six Books OF THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. By Wm, 
Rk. Harper and Frank F. Miller. Nw York: 
American Bock Co. 1r2mo, ph. g61, $1.25. 

An excellent text-book of Virgil, critic lly edited, 
judiciously elucidated in Notes that are not too full 
and yet truly helpful, especially with the unusually 
good maps and fine illustrations. The introduction 
fully explains the Inductive Method of studying 
Virgil, which is essentially the same as that for which 
Dr. Harper’s Hebrew and Greek text books have be 
come so famous. It is truly astonishing what results 
can be accomplished, and in how short a time, by 
this method. The historical and critical introduction 
is exceedingly full and valuable. 


OF ETIQUETTE: An Answer tothe Fiddle, When ? 
Where? How? By Agnes H. Morton. Philadel. 
phia: Penn Publishing Co. s18mo. pp. 203. 
For those who care to study the intricacies of 

social etiquette, this pretty little volume will be a 

welcome addition to the literature of the subject. 

We are happy to say that it is a good deal more sen 

sible than most books of this class. 


THE BEGINNER'S AMERICAN History. By D. H. 
Montgomery. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mM0., pp. 
234. Iliustrated. 

An admirable little volume designed to be intro- 
ductory to the author’s popular “ Leading Facts of 
American History ;” it treats the subject biographi- 
cally, as it were, making some prominent historical 
character the centre of the narrative of each chap- 
ter’s events. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION AND ORGANIZATION OF 
THE SCHOOLS OF GERMANY. for the Use o7 
American Teachers and Normal Schools By 
Fohn 7. Frince. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
12mM0., Pp. 237. 

This book gives such a general idea of the organ. 
ization of the schools of Germany, and of their gen- 
eral working, as will certainly be helpful and sug 
gestive to the teachers of this country, who are not 
yet beyond learning from the work of others. Aside 
from its instruction, the book is an interesting one. 
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VESPER HYMN. 


M. rderat: >, Tuomas Moors. 


Beetle + Sy ig= 


1, Hark! the ves-per hymn is steal-ing O’er the wa-ters, ne mn clear; Near-er yet and 
2. Now like moonlight waves retreat-ing To the shore, it dies a- long; Now, like an - gry 
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near- er peal-ing, Soft it breaks up-on the ear, Ju- bi- la- te, Ju-bi- l- te, 


surg - es meet-ing, Breaks the mingled tide of song. Ju-bi-la-te, Ju-bi- la- te, 
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Ju-bi-la-te, A*- men. Far-ther now, now farther stealing, Soft it fades up-on the ear. 
fio bi - la - te, wns - men. Rx again, like waves ee ta the shore, it dies a - long. 
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